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SIMILARITY AND CONTRAST 
1918-1943 

CASUAL survey of the editorial 
comments published during the 

past two years in this and other jour- 
nals reveals that a majority of the 
topics have been related to the war. 
Many of the articles published have 
dealt, in one way or another, with the 
war effort. Obviously even precise 
data on the fraction of available space 
given to these topics would probably 
not be a good index of the extent to 
which the schools are involved in help- 
ing to win the war. Indeed, one might 
visit many schools and observe few in- 
dications that they were being more 
than superficially affected. Yet it is 
not difficult to identify at least a half- 
dozen ways in which the war’s impact 
has made an impression. Articles, edi- 
torials, and news notes have tended to 
center upon topics such as the follow- 
ing: the distribution of manpower, in- 
cluding the shortage of teachers and 
the need to recruit and train replace- 
ments; the increasing tendency for 
secondary-school students to engage 


in full-time or part-time work in in- 
dustry and agriculture and the dangers 
of resultant damage to their education, 
health, and morals; changes in the cur- 
riculum, ranging from minor modifica- 
tions of existing instructional units to 
the introduction of entirely new, war- 
orientated courses; problems of guid- 
ance arising from the trends men- 
tioned and from accelerated programs, 
enlistment, and induction; education 
under the armed forces; and post-war 
planning. 

There is little doubt that the present 
emphasis on wartime problems is nec- 
essary and useful. Perhaps, however, 
one may be forgiven an occasional 
reminiscent mood—a glance back- 
ward to days when educational prob- 
lems seemed less complex and not so 
urgently in need of immediate solu- 
tions. In such a mood it is natural to 
turn to the issues of the School Review 
published during 1918 when the previ- 
ous “war to end wars” was being 
fought. What were the writers con- 
cerned about then? To what extent 
are things different now? 
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Problems In 1918 most of the com- 
of man- ments on the manpower 
power shortages related to agri- 


culture. The issue for 
February contained an editorial on 
“The United States Boys’ Working 
Reserve,” from which the following 
quotations have been taken. 

The labor shortage brought about by the 
World War is coming to be one of the acute 
problems with which America must deal. 
This shortage will be the more keenly felt 
as spring advances and heavy demands are 
made upon agricultural labor in an effort to 
produce record crops to feed the nations at 
war. The national government has sensed 
this problem and has already set in motion 
machinery looking to the utilization of the 
full manpower of the country in an effort to 
meet the'situation. The United States Boys’ 
Working Reserve is the organized expression 
of this effort..... 

Last year thousands of city boys were sent 
to farms over the country in an effort to 
supply needed labor. These boys went out 
under unfavorable conditions of placement 
and supervision, without training, and for 
the most part without knowing anything of 
the demands to be made upon them in their 
work as farm laborers. It is surprising that 
so large a percentage of these boys made 
good. This year the Reserve expects to bene- 
fit by the more or less unorganized efforts of 
last season and with a view to increasing the 
efficiency of the work some very interesting 
schemes of organization and administration 
have been developed. 


This general statement had been 
preceded in the January issue by the 
announcement that the Illinois State 
Council of Defense, aided by a com- 
mittee of prominent educators, was 
planning to mobilize twenty-five thou- 
sand high-school boys for farmwork 
and that the curriculums of these boys 
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would be modified to enable them to 
leave school May 1. The following 
seems to be a quotation from a press 
release of that time. 

Beginning February 1, the boys enrolled 
will speed up on their studies for the ensuing 
three months, and in addition will.take the 
new agricultural course in thirty lessons, 
which is designed to give them a practical 
knowledge of horses, livestock, dairying, 
poultry, seeds, fertilizers, farm tools, garden- 
ing, gas engines, crops, planting, and harvest- 
ing. Last summer the boys went to the farms 
without preliminary training, and their 
efficiency was retarded by their “greenness.”’ 

For the work they do on the farm the boys 
will receive credits in their curriculum equal 
to those they would have earned if they re- 
mained in school during May and June. The 
University of Illinois is a party to this agree- 
ment, and other universities and colleges are 
expected to follow suit. 

The March issue announced that 
the title of the first lesson of the new 
course was “‘When the City Boy Goes 
to the Farm,” and it quoted a bit of 
the advice offered the boys, including 
“Don’t get ‘cocky.’ ”’ In 1943 the edu- 
cational journals have contained simi- 
lar comment. Although increased pro- 
duction of food is the primary purpose 
of the movement to use schoolboys on 
farms, various possible by-products 
have been noted. Thus F. B. Knight, 
who is in charge of the Victory Farm 
Volunteers, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, wrote about 
“City Youths and Country Farms” in 
School and Society for July 3, 1943. He 
said in part: 

The liberal use of city people on country 
farms, with plenty of hard work, lots of 
sweat, but few if any tears, can be made a 
great opportunity for the rural and urban 


factions of our total nation if they give up 
misunderstanding each other. The city view 
of the country based on tourist trips and 
vacation playtime has never paid us. A view 
of agriculture based on experience in its day- 
in and day-out hard work may prove a basis 
of real appreciation. Also, when the farmer 
discovers the fact that city people can and 
will work hard, his views of the “city slicker” 
may be very profitably revised. 


It is significant that in the October, 
1918, School Review the following 
statement on ‘Schools and the War in 
England” by H. A. L. Fisher, presi- 
dent of the Board of Education in 
England, was quoted without com- 
ment. 

At the beginning of the war, when first the 
shortage of labor became apparent, a raid 
was made upon the schools, a great raid, a 
successful raid, a raid started by a large body 
of unreflecting opinion. The result of that 
raid upon the schools has been that hundreds 
of thousands of children in this country have 
been prematurely withdrawn from school, 
and have suffered an irreparable damage, a 
damage which it will be quite impossible for 
us hereafter adequately to repair. That is a 
very grave and distressing symptom. 


During the past few months of 1943 
there has been a return to the same 
theme, but today the emphasis is forte 
rather than piano. The Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, the War Manpower 
Commission, and the United States 
Commissioner of Education—all have 
issued warning statements. They have 
stressed the importance of continued 
schooling for the boys and girls of six- 
teen and seventeen, and they have set 
up policies and standards relative to 
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the out-of-school employment of this 
age group. Although these statements 
have been widely circulated, many 
boys and girls, their parents, and 
their employers have been unaffected. 
Nevertheless, when the total situation 
is considered, there seem to be good 
reasons for believing that, on this 
particular sector of the educational 
front, we are today farther advanced 
than we were in 1918. 


Victory A letter written by Presi- 
gardens dent Wilson supporting 
the Volunteer War Gar- 
den Army was printed in the April, 
1918, number of the School Review. 
Among other things Mr. Wilson said: 
Every boy and girl who really sees what 
the home garden may mean will, I am sure, 
enter into the purpose with high spirits, be- 
cause I am sure they would all like to feel 
that they are in fact fighting in France by 
joining the home-garden army. 


As this is being written, there is still 
some question as to how much time 
will elapse before events will bring 
this letter again up to date, but at the 
moment the mere substitution of 
“Ttaly” for “France” would suffice. 


The heading ‘‘Plain Fool- 
ishness” summarized an 
editorial opinion of a pro- 
posal to teach the manual of the rifle 
to girls. This editorial in the April 
issue was immediately followed by a 
criticism of the laxity of school officials 
in enforcing attendance at military 
drill for boys. Again in May, “‘com- 
pulsory attendance at military drill for 
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all able-bodied young men of high- 
school age” was strongly advocated. 
This situation and point of view may 
be contrasted to that expressed very 
recently in a letter by Secretary Stim- 
son, quoted in these columns last 
month, which makes clear that in 1943 
the War Department is not encourag- 
ing high schools to teach military drill. 


Financing If the word “billion” is 
a war to regain its former 

standing in these days, 
we may have to adopt the British and 
German meaning—that is, a million 
million, which in this country would 
be called a trillion. In 1918, however, 
a thousand million was still considered 
a large number, as the following from 
a February editorial indicates. 


“Two bits,” the western colloquialism for 
a quarter of a dollar, is a term which remains 
very popular. It may even be made an 
attractive advertisement for urging high- 
school pupils to become partners with the 
government in financing the war. Let an en- 
terprising principal, whose pupils are not 
already in very large numbers buying thrift 
stamps, urge the formation of a two-bits a 
week club. Instead of doing one’s bit, each 
pupil may be urged to do two bits. The ex- 
cellence of the cause will excuse the atrocity 
of the pun. 

Two billion dollars is a large sum! The 
government needs it before in the spring the 
anticipated third Liberty Loan is launched. 
More than that, every child needs to feel his 
partnership. Two bits to start with. Least 
and last begin the habit of saving. The 
United States is behind every other nation 
in the world in thrift and ahead in prodigal- 
ity. We are an “easy come, easy go” people. 
Take advantage of the lessons of the war and 
the necessity of the hour. Teach thrift. 
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Today bulletins and other aids for 
teachers carry the same message in 
modern terms. Thus a bulletin on 
“The Mathematics Teacher and the 
War Savings Program” has been pre- 
pared by Walter W. Hart, well-known 
author of mathematics textbooks, 
Very] Schult, supervisor of high-school 
mathematics for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Violet Coldren, of Des 
Moines, Iowa. In Schools at War, the 
“Fourth War Savings News Bulletin 
for Teachers” issued by the United 
States Treasury Department, Mr. 
Hart is quoted as saying in part: 

“The Mathematics Teacher and the War 
Savings Program’’ is designed to promote, 
through the normal activities of classes in 
mathematics, an increased understanding of 
the need for and the advantages of the pur- 
chase of War Savings Stamps and Bonds. 
Such information is intended to supplement 
current sales of stamps and bonds and to 
increase planned saving. 

In general the plan of the bulletin is to 
suggest problems for various grade levels 
which will increase the knowledge of War 
Savings investments and which will show 
students how to save. The bulletin will con- 
sist of three parts. 

In Part I, there will be a statement of the 
objectives of the proposed class activities. 
This part is designed especially for the 
teachers. Pupils are expected to become 
aware of the objectives as a result of solving 
problems, rather than from direct instruc- 
tion by the teachers. 

Part II will contain selected items of in- 
formation about the cost of military equip- 
ment used by the armed forces. The interest 
of pupils in the selected items of equipment 
will motivate the study of the problems 
based on the information used. The informa- 
tion itself will indicate why the government 
requires such large amounts of money 
through War Savings investments. 
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Suggested problems for three grade levels 
appear in Part III; namely, one set for 
Grades III-VI inclusive, one for Grades VII 
and VIII, and one for Grades IX—XII. Each 
problem will bear a notation to indicate the 
principal mathematical topic required for the 
solution of it, and also an indication of the 
objective in Part I, to the understanding of 
which the problem contributes. 


This and a number of other bulle- 
tins and teaching aids for different 
subject fields may be obtained from 
the Education Section of the War 
Finance Division of the United States 
Treasury Department, Washington 
25, D.C. 


Articles of It is noteworthy that 
current only one or two of the 
interest articles published in the 
School Review in 1918 
seemed to have direct bearing on the 
war then in progress. A short article 
on “Germany’s Educational Failure,” 
appearing in June, 1918, criticized ad- 
versely many aspects of German edu- 
cation. “It has been the custom in the 
United States,” said the author, 
James L. McConaughy, “until a very 
few months ago, to praise whole- 
heartedly all features of German edu- 
cation.” The other articles dealt with 
topics then of current interest, such as 
supervised study, the junior high 
school, and “Liberai Education with- 
out Latin.” Some of the discussion 
seems a little out of date today, but on 
the whole it still has interest. A few 
excerpts may serve as reminders that 
the incubation period for ideas is in- 
determinate. 
An article by Herbert G. Lull on 


“The Social Core of the High-School 
Curriculum” ended as follows: 


Finally the social core provides a common 
ground for students of various aptitudes and 
interests and of different vocational or pro- 
fessional destinations where they may meet 
and discuss the problems of citizenship. The 
social core should provide an opportunity for 
boys engaged in industrial training to asso- 
ciate their labor with its large industrial and 
social significance. The sons of capitalists 
and of laborers working together on the same 
task should gather some sane ideas on the 
history and the present meaning of trade 
unions and the organization of capital. The 
desire for a career is fundamental in the life 
of every boy. This career and the life sur- 
rounding it should be idealized before they 
are actualized. Such is the twofold purpose 
of democracy’s high school. 


In an article appearing in March, 
1918, on “The Need of Broad-Gauge 
Courses in Geography,” R. H. Whit- 
beck cited evidence of the prevailing 
ignorance of geography, commented 
on the cause of the unsatisfactory con- 
dition, pointed out the need of ade- 
quate instruction, and suggested the 
kind of instruction that should be 
given. According to Whitbeck: 


The present war has drawn our attention 
to many changes which we shall want to 
make in the near future. The American 
people are thinking about world affairs and 
national policies as they never have before. 
They are already consulting maps and at- 
lases and gazetteers with an interest never 
before manifested in this country. Thou- 
sands of American people are now deeply 
interested in parts of the world in which 
they had no interest prior to this war, and 
studiously inclined people are reading text- 
books of geography in order to be better in- 
formed along the lines of these interests. 

The war is expanding our horizon, and the 
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degree of provincialism which has character- 
ized us will not continue. Our financial, com- 
mercial, and political interests in every part 
of the world are going to increase year by 
year. The unexpected friendship shown by 
our sister-republics of South America in 
coming to our moral support in this war is 
sure to give us more interest in South 
America and a more sympathetic attitude 
toward South Americans. The Balkan States, 
Turkey, and Italy are coming to be more 
than mere names to us. Hundreds of our 
young men must be trained for consular 
positions or for positions as representatives 
of American manufacturers in foreign lands. 
A country with the enormous resources and 
energies of the United States is bound to ex- 
pand its interests into every part of the earth. 
There was never a time in our history when 
geographical knowledge was more needed 
than it is now and will be in years to come. 


The somewhat imperialistic slant 
toward the end of the quotation may 
cause raised eyebrows among liberals 
today, as it doubtless did twenty-five 
years ago. However, the second para- 
graph would be no anachronism if in- 
serted in some present-day discussions 
of the post-war prospects of our com- 
mercial aviation companies. 

An article by Benjamin C. Gruen- 
berg, with the arresting title “What 
Girls Want To Know,” summarized 
the replies of 430 high-school pupils 
to two questions relative to instruction 
in hygiene. It is not surprising now 
that there were many suggestions 
showing the need of instruction in 
matters pertaining to sex. Dr. Gruen- 
berg commented as follows: 

The importance of instruction in sex 


hygiene has been increasingly obvious to 
those who give frank attention to the prob- 
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lems involved. The conditions in regard to 
the segregation of large numbers of men 
under new surroundings and new routines 
have again brought the importance of the 
subject to the foreground. The temptations 
attendant upon these new conditions have 
aroused a great deal of alarm, and many who 
but a few years ago viewed instruction of 
youth in matters of sex life as in every way 
objectionable are now ready to consider both 
the desirability and the feasibility of utilizing 
educational forces to combat the personal 
and social dangers involved. 


Returning to the present, it may be 
noted that in the Clearing House for 
September, 1943, Lester A. Kirken- 
dall discusses this and related prob- 
lems under the title “Straight Talk 
on Sex Education.” He says in part: 


During the school year of 1942-43, as 
a representative of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Prevention of the Oklahoma 
Social Hygiene Association, and as a con- 
sultant in social-hygiene education, I worked 
in a number of Oklahoma high schools as- 
sisting the school authorities in setting up 
programs of sex education. 

Out of this experience certain observa- 
tions were made which may be of value to 
school authorities interested in the develop- 
ment of programs of education. First, this 
is a field in which the chief thing we have 
to fear “‘is fear itself.” Throughout the year, 
as far as community reaction was con- 
cerned, there was not a single protest made 
and only one adverse question was raised. 
Practically universal was the comment that 
this was something which should have been 
done long ago. 

The thing which satisfied questioners 
seriously interested in the program was the 
assurance that the approach was intended 
to help boys and girls understand them- 
selves and their own maturity, to build 
wholesome relations between the sexes, and 


moon 
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in the long run to insure a more satisfactory 
home, family, and community life. 


The points stressed by Mr. Kirken- 
dall, such as the lack of teachers who 
are qualified to give instruction, show 
how far we still have to goin this field. 


Advances _—‘ The parallelism found in 
in 1943 the two volumes of the 
School Review could be 
extended by quoting editorials and 
news notes about the Student Army 
Training Corps (S.A.T.C. in 1918) 
and the Army Specialized Training 
Program (A.S.T.P. in 1943) from the 
autumn issues. These and other items 
have enough in common with the 
present to make them of interest still. 
The points of contrast are, however, 
more significant. The emphasis on the 
need for specialists and technological- 
ly trained soldiers and workers which 
has characterized comment on the 
present war was almost entirely lack- 
ing in 1918. The developments in the 
fields of radio and aviation alone have 
greatly affected the role of the schools 
in the present war. Moreover, it seems 
apparent that as a result of improved 
communication facilities—radio, tele- 
photos, picture magazines, and the 
like—a larger fraction of the people 
have been brought closer to the front 
and have been made aware of the 
seriousness of the situation that we 
have been facing. Perhaps, as a result 
of the generally higher educational 
level, more people understand what 
the issues are and what an unfavorable 
outcome would mean for our side. 


There seems to have been little 
recognition in 1918 that the war would 
end as soon as it did. Today we are 
already farther ahead in post-war 
planning than we were in 1918. For 
example, certain portions of the Re- 
port of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board on Demobilization and Re- 
adjustment, dated June, 1943, were 
based on the assumption that the war 
will be over by December, 1944—a 
year and a half after the publication 
of the report. A large number of or- 
ganizations are now working on vari- 
ous aspects of anticipated problems to 
be faced after the war. Readers of 
these columns will recall that this de- 
velopment was discussed at some 
length in these pages in September, 
1943. Perhaps we have learned a few 
things from the past, after all. 


Twenty-five years ago this section 
of “Educational News and Editorial 
Comment” appeared near the end 
rather than at the beginning of each 
issue of the School Review, but the na- 
ture of its content was much the same 
as it is now. There was, however, 
relatively less comment on problems 
growing out of the war. As has been 
shown, many of the war-stimulated 
comments, after a few editorial adjust- 
ments, could have appeared in recent 
months with equal appropriateness. 
The quotations which have been cited 
from the notes of a quarter-century 
ago make one wonder about the valid- 
ity of the frequently repeated state- 
ment that we live in a rapidly chang- 
ing world. 
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A SIGNIFICANT ANALYSIS OF 
MATHEMATICAL NEEDS 


N NEws value the headline “High- 
School Students Found Weak in 
Simple Arithmetic,” which recently 
appeared over a lengthy article in 
a metropolitan daily newspaper, is 
roughly equivalent to “Dog Bites 
Man.” Articles and editorials on the 
wartime importance of a knowledge of 
mathematics have become common- 
place. A majority of these have prob- 
ably done almost as much harm as 
good to the cause by making extrava- 
gant claims concerning the amount 
of mathematical knowledge that is 
needed. It is, therefore, news on the 
order of ‘““Man Bites Dog” when a 
committee of experts in mathematical 
education issues a report which is con- 
servative in its claims and is based on 
extensive data from an investigation 
made in Army camps. Their report, 
worked out with the co-operation of 
the Civilian Pre-induction Training 
Branch of the Army Service Forces 
and the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, was published in the Mathe- 
matics Teacher for October, 1943, 
under the title “Essential Mathemat- 
ics for Minimum Army Needs.” The 
following quotation describes the basis 
of the report. 

The procedure employed by the present 
committee was to confer with Army officers 
directly in charge of training enlisted men 
and to observe the basic training process it- 
self during the first thirteen weeks of the in- 
ductee’s Army life. To systematize both in- 
terviews and observations, a check list of 141 
items was employed. This check list, care- 
fully prepared by the committee, had the 
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benefit of criticism from more than twenty 
Army training officers stationed in the 
Washington area. It was then tried out in 
the original and in.a revised form with a 
dozen training officers in near-by camps. In 
its final form its contents provided the basis 
for informal conferences with another group 
of 96 training officers and for item-by-item 
checking by 178 officers who were serving as 
instructors in basic training in 74 different 
kinds of Army jobs in Replacement Training 
Centers and unit training centers in eight 
states. The centers visited are operated by 
branches which together train 75 per cent of 
the enlisted men of the Army. The math- 
ematics outlined later is that which is actu- 
ally needed by nearly all men in their basic 
training.' Even the 4 per cent of illiterates in 
the Army are now being taught many of 
these topics in special classes. The purpose of 
the committee’s investigation was to de- 
termine those items in mathematics which 
should make up the minimum equipment of 
the inductee. Every inductee might well 
have more than this minimum; but he cannot 
have less and meet successfully the demands 
of basic training. 

As a result of the investigation an 
outline of content was prepared under 
sixteen headings, such as_ these: 
“Reading and Writing Arithmetical 
Symbols,” “Operations with Common 
Fractions,” “Graphs and Maps,” 
“Tables,” “Formulas and Equations,” 
“Drawing and Construction.” The 
sort of use made of each item is indi- 
cated, and a lengthy section provides 
“General Suggestions with Respect 
to Instruction” which should be of 
great value to many teachers. 


t It should be emphasized that many enlisted 
men go on for specialized training which calls for 
more mathematics than is outlined in this re- 
port. These men can profit by as much of the 
sequential work in mathematics as they can 
master [footnote in the original]. 
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Among other important points 
stressed in the report are the follow- 


ing. 

1. The list does ot constitute a course in 
mathematics. Neither the Army nor this 
committee wishes to suggest a course of 
study to school officials and teachers. It is 
true that some kind of course, lasting if pos- 
sible a full year or more, is needed to give 
young men about to enter the Army the 
basic mathematics which they will need. 
The responsibility for determining the na- 
ture and details of this course rests with local 
school authorities. .... 

5. It isa fallacy to assume that enrolment 
in advanced high-school courses in mathe- 
matics assures proficiency in the minimum 
essentials listed in this report. Ample evi- 
dence in the Army and in civilian life shows 
that the study of algebra and geometry does 
not guarantee the maintenance of lower- 
order mathematical abilities and knowledge. 
On this account, school officials and teachers 
should take steps to see whether students 
taking advanced mathematics possess the 
needed minimum essentials and to teach 
whatever may be necessary. It should be 
noted in this connection that the earlier re- 
port already referred to suggested changes 
in the sequential courses to give time for 
much of the material of the present report. 

7. This report does not sacrifice general 
education to the particular needs of the 
Army. Every mathematical item in the list 
given can be justified in terms of general 
education. 

8. .... Much more than computational 
competence is called for. 

On this last point the testimony of train- 
ing officers is unequivocal. They say that 
many enlisted men, even those who seem to 
be able to obtain correct answers in abstract 
computation, are unable to think quantita- 
tively. That is to say, they cannot use in 
practical situations even the limited skills 
which they possess. 

The implications of this charge (and it was 
universal) are unmistakable, and they cannot 


be disregarded. What is needed is a reorien- 
tation, a change of emphasis, in instruction. 
Computation has too often been stressed, and 
accurate, skilled thinking in concrete quanti- 
tative situations has been minimized. Many 
students have acquired tricks with numbers 
which have proven valueless under condi- 
tions of use. Meanwhile two aspects of 
mathematical learning have suffered, name- 
ly, (a) understanding and (0) experience in 
application. An inductee understands when 
he has acquired the meanings which give 
system, order, and logic to mathematics— 
when, for example, he knows the functions of 
the fundamental operations and knows when 
to use them and why they affect numbers as 
they do. He has had the requisite experience 
in application when his learning has included 
many occasions in which he has successfully 
put to use his mathematical training in 
situations which are significant to him. 

It is hoped that this report may help to 
establish correct balance among the various 
aspects of instruction; and it is for this 
reason that half the space in this statement 
has been reserved for suggestions respecting 
instruction on the listed mathematical essen- 
tials. 

9. It follows from all that has been said 
that refresher courses in the high school and 
elsewhere are not the sole remedy for the 
present emergency. Such courses may only 
restore former skills which are inadequate for 
Army needs and for the demands of civilian 
life. Instead, young men about to enter the 
Army must be taught something which 
heretofore has not often enough been taught, 
namely, the ability to meet quantitative 
problems effectively, confidently, and sen- 
sibly. They must be able (a) to identify the 
quantitative aspects of the situations which 
confront them, (b) to deal with these situ- 
ations by approximation and estimation 
when computation is not required, (c) to 
recognize and use the simpler symbolism of 
mathematics, (d) to tell when and how math- 
ematical symbolism, concepts, and processes 
are to be employed, and (e) to compute ac- 
curately, quickly, and intelligently when 
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computation is called for. Courses with ob- 
jectives less ambitious than these are of 
limited value. 


This report is one which deserves 
the attention of all teachers of mathe- 
matics and all administrators who are 
interested in a sensible pre-induction 
mathematics program in their schools. 


A New MEANING FoR “FREEDOM’’? 


ge formation of a new organiza- 
tion to promote objectives similar 
to those of the Essentialist movement 
was announced in the New York Sun 
for September 20, 1943. In view of the 
professed aims of the new group, its 
name, “Education for Freedom, Inc.,” 
should serve as an intriguing assign- 
ment for classes in propaganda analy- 
sis. According to the newspaper arti- 
cle, the group will seek to awaken 
public opinion to the necessity of em- 
phasizing the three R’s, American his- 
tory, grammar, and rhetoric as the 
basis of education. 

It is reported that the group takes 
issue with those who hold that the 
choice of studies should be determined 
by the likes and dislikes of immature 
children and with those who condone 
failure of a normal child to achieve 

‘reasonable standards of school work. 
The newspaper account did not iden- 
tify the latter group (perhaps because 
it is negligible in size and influence), 
but a Sun editorial on the following 
day took up the old refrain. Referring 
to the complaints of representatives of 
the armed forces that inductees who 
are high-school and college graduates 
often lack certain skills, the editorial 
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states: “A condition of this kind is not 
astonishing when the desires or whims 
of immature children, as has been true 
in some places, have been permitted to 
influence the content of the curricu- 
lum.” 

Among this group and its supporters 
there is, apparently, no recognition of 
the fact that regardless of what may 
be prescribed as the “content of the 
curriculum,” the likes and dislikes of 
boys and girls do markedly determine 
what is learned and retained. Numer- 
ous studies have shown that a respect- 
able fraction of the pupils in any 
school will definitely dislike arith- 
metic, history, and grammar when 
taught as the new organization seems 
to want them taught. Certainly the 
great majority of boys and girls who 
are now being criticized for lack of 
achievement have had very little op- 
portunity to let their likes and dis- 
likes modify the curriculum to any 
appreciable extent. Perhaps a little 
more attention to the likes and dis- 
likes of the students (although not 
necessarily to their “whims’’) would 
have resulted in a better educational 
product. At any rate, it is difficult to 
see just what kind of “freedom” the 
program of the new organization has 
in view. 

The following individuals were 
listed as the incorporators of Educa- 
tion for Freedom: Rev. James Harry 
Price, of Scarsdale, New York; String- 
fellow Barr, president of St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, Maryland; Rev. 
Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., chaplain of 
Columbia University; George D. Har- 
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ris, industrialist; and Justin R. Whit- 
ing, Jr., president of the Common- 
wealth and Southern Corporation. 
The board of directors includes the 
foregoing and Raymond Rubicam and 
Ruppert Zickl. 


Basic ENGLISH 


O DATE the best press agent for 

Basic English turns out to be 
Winston Churchill. His reference to 
Basic in a speech at Harvard in 
September stimulated a great deal of 
comment in the daily press. Several 
columnists, including Edwin A. Lahey 
and Westbrook Pegler, gave it more 
than passing mention, while a special 
cable from Nat A. Barrows in London 
told of the letters pro and con which 
were being published in the papers 
there. Lahey devoted two different 
columns to a fairly satisfactory ex- 
position of the ideas behind Basic. 
The quotation below is from one of 
Lahey’s articles. 


Ogden and Richards in 1920 were working 
on a book called The Meaning of Meaning. 
The major part of their research consisted of 
making extensive maps of word definitions. 
These word maps probably looked some- 
thing like a geneological tree. 

In comparing the definitions they had 
mapped, Ogden and Richards were struck by 
the fact that whatever you are defining, cer- 
tain words keep coming back into the 
definitions. If you could define these words, 
they conclude, you could define anything. 
It appeared, after further research, that not 
more than 200 or 300 words contained the 
seeds of all ideas talked about in English. 

They proceeded on this theory, and iso- 
lated 850 words which form the vocabulary of 
Basic. These 850 words are divided into 
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three main classes. There are 600 names of 
things (nouns), 150 names of qualities (ad- 
jectives), and 100 “operations,” as they were 
termed by the discoverers of Basic. 

These “operations” seem to be the key to 
Basic. They consist of 18 verbs (which are 
all the verbs in Basic), prepositions, con- 
junctions, the affirmative and negative, and 
words having spatial and temporal connota- 
tions, like ‘‘there,” “then,” “tomorrow,” 
“again,” and some others that baffle defini- 
tion by this writer. 

The only verbs in Basic are: “come,” 
“get,” “give,” “keep,” “let,” “‘make,” 
“sat.” “seem,” “take,” “do,” “have,” 
“say,” “see,” “send,” “may,” and 

The first ten words, from ‘‘come” to 
“take,” are names of irreducibly simple acts. 
The others are auxiliary verbs which do the 
lion’s share of the work in any language. 
These basic verbs do in fact embrace the root 
meaning of any activity that can be compre- 
hended. Together with the other “oper- 
ations” which tell to what, with what, or 
from what the activity is directed, they take 
the place of thousands of verbs in the Eng- 
lish tongue. 

“To enter,” for example, means to come 
in. The two latter words are Basic English 
“operations.” 


The uses of Basic Englishas a 
means of clarifying meanings, as il- 
lustrated in Richards’ book Basic 
Rules of Reason, were largely over- 
looked in these discussions. Most of 
the comment naturally emphasized 
the possible role of Basic as an inter- 
national language. An editorial in the 
Chicago Daily News for September 23 
expressed the prevailing thought: 

If any person, through the acquisition of 
a vocabulary of 850 words and a little 
practice in their use, can acquire the ability 
to speak and understand the English lan- 
guage, the dream of a universal language 
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may be approaching realization. If the day 
ever comes when that dream is realized, Mr. 
Willkie’s hyperbolic One World may be a step 
nearer reality. Mr. Willkie believes the air- 
plane is fusing the far-flung continents of the 
globe into a single entity. There are reasons 
to believe that mere proximity never has— 
and never can—contribute much toward 
unity. Certainly the airplane can’t bring 
the French much closer to the Germans than 
they have been for centuries. But a common 
language might. 


It would be interesting to know 
what fraction of the teachers of Eng- 
glish in the secondary schools of this 
country have ever heard of Basic Eng- 
lish. How many classes in “English” 
have had an opportunity to learn what 
Basic English is and how it works, or 
have tried to write something using 
only the Basic vocabulary? Certainly 
the number is very, very small. There 
are some students of the English cur- 
riculum, including the committee that 
prepared Language in General Educa- 
tion for the Commission on Secondary 
School Curriculum of the Progressive 
Education Association, who think that 
some of the ideas of Basic should be 
receiving much more attention than 
they are. The statement has been 
made that before the war Basic Eng- 
lish was being taught in thirty coun- 
tries. Perhaps Basic English will be- 
come widely used in other countries 
before its purposes and methods are 
understood by more than a few citi- 
zens of the United States. Let us hope 
that in the near future more teachers 
of English will devote some attention 
to this topic at appropriate points of 
the curriculum in English. 


[November 


REAL ADVENTURES ON THE AIR 

sometimes are curious 

as to how pupils spend their out- 
of-school hours, particularly in chronic 
cases of failure to turn in “home- 
work” assignments. Whenever an 
effort is made to obtain factual data on 
the uses to which this time is put, it 
usually turns out that listening to the 
radio is well up on the list of activities. 
The broadcasts to which the children 
listen are all too often programs which 
teachers would not wholeheartedly 
recommend. It is, therefore, a pleas- 
ure to call attention here to “The 
Human Adventure,” a series of pro- 
grams dramatizing “man’s slow climb 
from the cave to the skyscraper,” 
which has returned to the air Thurs- 
day evenings at 8:30 Eastern War 
Time on the network of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. 

The first program in the series 
traced the stories of the different con- 
cepts of the origin of the earth. Among 
the other stories dramatized during 
the first thirteen weeks will be “The 
Great Plains,” ‘‘Penicillin—the Won- 
der Drug,” “American Humor,” “War 
Dropsy—a Medical Detective Story,” 
“The Bible Story of Exodus,” and 
“How To Raise a Child.” “The Hu- 
man Adventure’s” stories will be 
drawn from the four chief divisions of 
learning: the biological sciences, the 
physical sciences, the social sciences, 
and the humanities. Every program 
will emphasize interest, entertain- 
ment, and suspense, but never at the 
expense of the integrity of the ma- 
terials. 
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The idea for the programs original- 
ly was conceived by William Benton, 
vice-president of the University of 
Chicago, and the first series was on the 
air for eight weeks in the summer of 
1939. The potentialities of the pro- 
gram definitely established, it was 
again put on the air for thirty-four 
weeks beginning in February, 1940. 
The programs will be prepared and 
presented by the University of Chi- 
cago and will be supervised by Sher- 
man H. Dryer, director of radio pro- 
ductions for the University. Walter 
Yust, editor of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, will be host on each week’s 
broadcast. More than 75 per cent of 
the stories will be about the work of 
scholars at institutions other than the 
University of Chicago. All the re- 
search facilities of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica will be available in the 
preparation of scripts. 

To many an adolescent boy or girl 
(and equally immature adults), the 
adventures of fictitious radio char- 
acters become almost as real as their 
own less dramatic experiences. Be- 
cause of the limited supply of radio 
programs dramatizing the lives of 
men and women who have advanced 
civilization, it is all the more im- 
portant that teachers do what they 
can to guide their students to such 
programs. 


GENERAL INFORMATION FOR PRO- 
SPECTIVE SOLDIERS 
Sp early experiences of youth in 
army camps may involve some 
difficult adjustments to the conditions 


and requirements of the training pro- 
gram. Any kind of guidance which fa- 
cilitates these adjustments may be ex- 
pected to strengthen morale and pro- 
mote progress toward the objectives of 
the training period. Valuable informa- 
tion and suggestions for young people 
approaching the draft age are provided 
by a recently published pamphlet en- 
titled Army Selectee’s Handbook. The 
handbook was prepared by John R. 
Craf, First Lieutenant, Q.M.C., Army 
of the United States. It is published 
by Stanford University Press and is 
priced at fifty-six cents a copy. 

The purpose of the handbook is to 
give the draftee preliminary knowl- 
edge in preparation for military serv- 
ice, including information regarding 
induction procedure, military disci- 
pline and customs, duties to be per- 
formed, types of replacement-training 
centers and specialized training pro- 
grams, requirements for admission to 
officer-candidate schools, maneuvers, 
embarkation, and operations in com- 
bat areas. The introductory chapter, 
“Planning Your Army Career,”’ is es- 
pecially helpful in indicating the nu- 
merous opportunities available for 
making special training and interests 
useful in military service. Illustrations 
and tables furnish handy reference 
material regarding insignia, depend- 
ents’ allowances, insurance, army or- 
ganization, and useful avocations. 
The pamphlet affords a ready means 
of informing youth concerning the 
transition from civilian to military life. 


Maovrice L. HARTUNG 
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WuHo’s WHO FoR NOVEMBER 


Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by Maurice L. Har- 

TUNG, assistant professor 
of the teaching of mathematics and 
teacher in the Laboratory Schools at 
the University of Chicago. Pau R. 
PIERCE, principal of the Wells High 
School, Chicago, Illinois, examines 
successful democratic living as the 
aim of the general curriculum and 
also as the main method and material 
of secondary education. H. Booptsu, 
chairman of the social-studies depart- 
ment of the Murrell Dobbins Vo- 
cational School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, discusses the implications 
for the high school of the ideas re- 
vealed in the essays of fifty boys who 
were asked to write a short essay on 
their ultimate aims in life. Cart G. 
F. FRANZEN, professor of secondary 
education at Indiana University, on 
the basis of the results of a study 
in which he analyzed a junior high 
school and a senior high school text- 
book in history and tested pupils’ 
grasp of certain common phrases and 
concepts, draws interesting conclu- 
sions about the proper content of his- 
tory in the junior high school grades. 
Donatp K. BECKLEY, instructor in 
the United States Naval Flight Pre- 
paratory School at Monmouth Col- 
lege, Monmouth, Illinois, on leave of 
absence from the Rochester Athe- 
naeum and Mechanics Institute, out- 
lines general principles which should 
govern administration of the co-op- 
erative plan of education. BABETTE 


K. Lemon, teacher of English in the 
Laboratory Schools at the University 
of Chicago, and G. T. BuswELL, pro- 
fessor of educational psychology at the 
same institution, report a comparative 
study of the errors made in written 
and oral expression by twenty ninth- 
grade pupils. G. D. STEVENs, princi- 
pal of the School for the Mentally 
Handicapped, Racine, Wisconsin, dis- 
cusses the problem of providing edu- 
cation for slow-learning adolescents. 
Roy C. Bryan, principal of Western 
State High School, a Unit of Western 
Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, cites evidence from various stud- 
ies to show that adults seldom change 
their opinions of their former teachers. 
GorpDON N. MACKENZIE, on leave from 
his position as associate professor of 
education at the University of Wis- 
consin, and Orvin T. RICHARDSON, 
graduate student at the University of 
Chicago, present a list of selected 
references on the administration of 
secondary education. 


Reviewers 
of books 


STEPHEN M. Corey, pro- 
fessor of educational psy- 
chology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. NELson L. Bossine, 
professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Burton W. Gor- 
MAN, principal of Connersville High 
School, Connersville, Indiana. Ron- 
oLp A. DEABLER, instructor in Ameri- 
can history at Lyons Township High 
School and Junior College, La Grange, 
Illinois. 
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CLASSROOM GUIDANCE OF DEMOCRATIC LIVING 


PAUL R. PIERCE 
Wells High School, Chicago, Illinois 


HOUGH the curriculum comprises 

all the activities under the direc- 
tion of the instructional staff, the 
classroom remains the paramount 
factor in the high-school program. 
The classroom is particularly impor- 
tant in the case of general education. 
In the new high school all other activi- 
ties, even those of the vocational 
classes, grow out of, and maintain a 
consistent relation to, core-curriculum 
class work. 

Successful democratic living, edu- 
cational authorities mainly agree, is 
the chief aim of the general curricu- 
lum. When this theory is realistically 
and consistently tested in practice, 
democratic living is found to be not 
only the aim but also the main method 
and material of American secondary 
education. 


THE INSTRUCTIONAL 
GROUNDWORK 


Making the core-curriculum class- 
room the focus for guiding democratic 
living by no means eliminates from the 
high-school curriculum current skill 
and vocational courses, such as alge- 
bra, chemistry, reading, and short- 
hand. These are pursued in accord- 
ance with the findings of educational 
science and with precise standards of 
accomplishment, for democratic living 
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is efficient as well as satisfying. But 
the responsibilities and satisfactions 
of American living are essential for the 
entire pupil body; consequently the 
core class is the place for making these 
responsibilities and satisfactions pur- 
poseful and for guiding them to ful- 
filment. 

In the core program the “class- 
room” may be conceived as any place 
where the pupils, individually or in 
groups, receive the direct guidance of 
the teacher. Thus it includes the home- 
room session, the personnel confer- 
ence, and the auditorium arts. The 
core classroom, too, utilizes to the full 
its natural and potent partners, the 
home and the school community. 

If democratic living is actually to 
be guided from the classroom, its 
main ingredients must be determined 
and organized. Beginning with the 
statement of the Cardinal Principles* 
twenty-five years ago, many effective 
analyses of human living have been 
made by authoritative groups and cur- 
riculum specialists. In such analyses 
the main considerations are to limit 
the number of divisions or categories 

* Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. 
A Report of the Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education Appointed by 
the National Education Association. United 


States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 35, 
1918. 
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of living sufficiently to make them 
usable in school situations, to avoid 
undue overlapping of the categories, 
and to express the phases of living in 
terms of the learner’s abilities and 
needs. Further effectiveness is also 
achieved when the process is carried 
on co-operatively by teachers, parents, 
pupils, and community leaders with 
the consultative assistance of curricu- 
lum authorities. The following cate- 
gories, the outgrowth of one high 
school’s co-operative experience over a 
number of years, are illustrative: 

Advancing physical welfare 

Building human relationships 

Enjoying leisure 

Satisfying religious and aesthetic needs 

Developing economic competence 

Thinking and communicating ideas 

Meeting work responsibilities 

The various aspects and activities 
of such major phases of living are 
organized into related groups and 
made the bases of classroom learning 
enterprises. 

While a number of programs have 
contained equivalent statements of 
democratic living, the programs have 
been ineffective because they have 
treated the statements only as aims 
to be achieved through academic 
study and discussion. It is true that 
they are statements of aims, but, 
further, the aims are to be lived, to be 
achieved through actual experience. 
These phases and activities of success- 
ful democratic living are not simply 
made the subjects of study and dis- 
cussion, their guidance to fulfilment 
then being left to chance or to agencies 
other than the school. Study there is, 
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and discussion too, but the class- 
room does not meet its responsibilities 
until it guides the pupils actually 
through the experiences of whole- 
some American life in the school, in 
the home, and in the community. 
Only thus is democratic living truly 
learned. 

The typical American high-school 
pupil is the pupil of our large metro- 
politan high schools. Since these insti- 
tutions represent our most complex 
type of secondary-school organization, 
it may be assumed that a program 
possible in them could be carried out 
even more effectively in simpler situa- 
tions. Subsequent pages deal with 
principles and practices which are 
essential to the teaching and the learn- 
ing of democratic living in a complex 
urban situation but which are also 
usable in smaller and less highly 
organized high schools. But, first, a 
word about the philosophy under- 
lying a program of this nature. 

When successful living in a demo- 
cratic order is the thing that is to be 


- learned, exclusive claims of various 


educational theories recede. The great 
scope and variety of humanistic 
living produce problems and enter- 
prises calling for highly varying phi- 
losophies and procedures. Organismic 
psychology, job analysis, essentialism, 
progressivism, scientific measurement, 
religious faith, frontier thinking, pu- 
pil interests, society’s needs, subject 
drills, co-operative projects—all make 
essential contributions. The main fac- 
ulty committee of Wells High School, 
guiding our curriculum-planning over 
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an eight-year period and having as 
members a psychologist, a physician, 
and a personnel specialist in addition 
to classroom teachers and adminis- 
trators, has utilized contributions of 
all our noteworthy schools of educa- 
tional theory. Democratic living co- 
ordinates divergent educational phi- 
losophies. 


CLASSROOM PLANNING FOR 
DEMOCRATIC LIVING 


The core classroom, responsible for 
guiding the living of its members at a 
particular grade level or a particular 
stage of youth development, first 
views living at that level to discover 
the things that make it democratic 
and successful. Since actual, rather 
than theoretical, living is considered, 
study is made both of the types of 
experiences’ to be had and of the areas 
or environments in which these take 
place. Statements of the main phases 
of living, such as those given in the 
foregoing section, assist pupils and 
teacher to consider the nature and the 
quality of the experiences essential 
for the level concerned, while exami- 
nation of the physical areas of youth 
living—school, home, and community 
—aids them in bringing realism and 
guidance to those experiences. Studies 
of the social phases and the physical 
areas of living are by no means sepa- 
rate processes; study of the one sup- 
plements and illuminates the other. 

In view of their concrete character, 
the areas of living provide pupils and 

* Franklin Bobbitt, The Curriculum of Modern 


Education, pp. 24-25. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1941. 


teacher with a most advantageous 
approach to a study of youth living. 
From the viewpoint of the classroom, 
the school itself comprises the most 
significant area of young people’s 
living and learning. It is immediately 
at hand; it is the area which pupils and 
teachers can most directly control and 
mold; more than any other sphere, it 
is youth’s own world. 

The high-school world is, never- 
theless, a wide and varied area of 
living. Its main divisions, outside the 
core classroom (which includes home 
room, personnel center, and audi- 
torium), consist chiefly of specialized 
subject classrooms, civic association 
office, club and social rooms, lunch- 
room, corridors and washrooms, cam- 
pus, gymnasium and playing field, 
library and study centers. The plan- 
ning of pupils’ living in these places, 
together with the enlistment of the 
persons in charge for assistance in 
guidance, forms an integral portion of 
the curriculum of the core classroom. 
In the utilization of the specialized 
elective subjects to provide skills and 
informations essential to a pupil’s 
personal development or vocational 
needs, the personnel center and the 
home room serve as indispensable 
auxiliaries of the regular core class- 
room. Also, the teachers of the spe- 
cialized elective subjects work with 
core teachers in the guidance of the 
pupil in any aspects of their respective 
fields. In the case of guidance in 
living in the corridors, in the wash- 
room, in the lunchroom, on the play- 
ing field, in the library, or on the cam- 
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pus, appropriate relationships are 
developed with the school engineer, 
the sponsor of marshals, the cafeteria 
director, or the librarian, as the case 
may be. 

Regimentation neither has a place 
in, nor results from, the type of plan- 
ning here described. All pupils partici- 
pate in studying the various areas of 
living, and, as is shown in a subse- 
quent section, the individual pupil has 
marked latitude in selecting what he 
does, in deciding how he does it, and 
in evaluating its results. 

In planning the experiences es- 
sential to successful democratic living, 
pupils and teachers do more than 
merely make lists of experiences. 
They make the experiences purposeful 
and significant by considering their 
nature and functions and their re- 
lations to other aspects of living. By 
relating the activities to categories 
such as the seven previously enumer- 
ated, pupils and teachers are aided 
to plan balanced experiences dealing 
with the major phases of social living 
at each developmental or grade level. 

Planning successful American living 
does not, of course, stop with the 
experiences of the high-school world, 
however completely and purposefully 
these may have been studied. The 
home is likewise a significant area of 
democratic living and a powerful 
potential ally of the school. Utili- 
zation of main divisions of the home, 
such as the living-room, dining-room, 
bathroom, lawns, and garden, must be 
considered by the core classroom, and 
the active participation of parents and 
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other adult members of the family 
must be enlisted. 

Does dealing with such common- 
place details of home life impair the 
effectiveness of secondary education? 
A recent undertaking of pupils and 
teachers of our core classes in art and 
practical arts, working co-operatively 
with the home-furnishings division of 
a large community department store, 
is illustrative. A life-sized model liv- 
ing-room was constructed within the 
school; its walls and ceiling were 
painted; and harmonizing furnishings 
were selected and arranged, the pupils 
viewing, criticizing, and doing all the 
work. Few of our undertakings have 
been considered more worth while by 
pupils (boys as well as girls), by teach- 
ers of all departments, and by parents. 
It was immediately apparent to all 
that an equivalent enterprise was 
needed to deal with a model dining- 
room, including the varied possibilities 
of dining-table arrangements and 
activity. 

How wide is the need for realistic 
guidance—through co-operative plan- 
ning of pupils, parents, and teachers— 
of enriched home living? Can more 
harmonious marriage relationships be 
fostered by developing the appreci- 
ation of young men, as well as that of 
young women, for artistic selection 
and arrangement of home furnish- 
ings? Can it be said that the need for 
better taste in room decoration, for 
improved table conversation and eti- 
quette, and for more effective leisure 
pursuits is confined to homes in under- 
privileged or foreign-culture areas, or 
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is the need apparent, in varying de- 
grees, in all homes? 

The core classroom’s planning of 
democratic living is by no means com- 
plete without a comprehensive study 
of the community. The chief divisions 
of this area of living include churches, 
business concerns, government offices, 
club quarters, medical centers, li- 
braries and museums, parks and 
playgrounds, commercial amusement 
places, publication agencies, theaters, 
restaurants and drinking places, cars 
and trains, streets and alleys. In 
guidance of pupil experiences con- 
nected with these places, co-operative 
relations with lay citizens are in- 
dispensable. 

To do the over-all planning that 
is necessary in schools of large or 
even medium size, teacher, pupil, and 
parent representatives of the core 
classrooms are organized into grade- 
level curriculum committees. These 
committees not only do cross-de- 
partmental planning, but they also 
supplement the efforts of the small- 
er groups of pupils and teachers 
regularly scheduled to plan and work 
together, thus facilitating recognition 
of the individual pupil’s needs. The 
chairmen or the elected represent- 
atives of the grade-level committees 
form a focal committee or council 
which, utilizing the consultative serv- 
ices of personnel specialists, physi- 
cian, librarian, school engineer, lunch- 
room director, curriculum authorities, 
and principal, fosters developmental 
continuity in planning, makes avail- 
able source materials and services, and 


insures a flexible environment for class- 
room action. As a further aid to 
integration and continuity, the core 
teacher has his group for a minimum 
of three periods daily, including class, 
home-room, and personnel sessions, 
and keeps it throughout its high- 
school career. The over-all commit- 
tees exemplify the role of the repre- 
sentative in American democracy; the 
core classroom remains the basic 
planning unit throughout. 


CLASSROOM GUIDING OF 
DEMOCRATIC LIVING 

How does the classroom organize 
and function to guide the pupil in the 
multifold activities of daily living, 
democratically counseling him re- 
garding the performance and the 
evaluation of these activities? 

The core classroom assumes re- 
sponsibility for two main character- 
istics of good living: (1) co-operative 
group living, where the pupil performs 
with others, as in a school club, at the 
family meal, or during a community 
clean-up campaign; (2) individual or 
personal living, where he performs in- 
dependently, as in reading in the 
school library, grooming himself in his 
room, or earning money after school 
hours at a neighborhood drugstore. 
The classroom also has within itself 
both group and personal living, the 
pupil co-operatively participating in 
some enterprises and personally carry- 
ing on others independent of his class 
associates. The chief problem—one 
that will challenge the profession for 
many years to come—is so to organize 
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classroom teaching and learning that 
a guiding oversight may be exercised 
respecting the pupil’s significant group 
and individual experiences outside the 
classroom. 

On the basis of modern classroom 
conditions and pedagogy, these be- 
yond-classroom experiences of the 
pupil should be related as directly as 
possible to, and even grow out of, the 
co-operative class enterprises. After 
eight years of pioneering in this 
sphere, our teachers and pupils have 
arrived at the policy of designating 
all the pupil’s experiences beyond the 
core classroom as personal and individ- 
ual in relation to class co-operative 
enterprises and of organizing them as 
“concurrent” units or undertakings. 
Thus, in the course of a semester a 
core class carries out two or three 
major enterprises in which the pupils 
engage co-operatively and a series of 
concurrent undertakings, sometimes 
organized as a collective unit, in which 
the pupil engages individually as the 
situation requires. To illustrate, the 
major co-operative enterprises of a 
core science class in Grade [IX A were 
“Improving Community Housing,” 
“Growing a Garden,” and “Harness- 
ing Science for Work,’’ while the 
individual concurrent enterprises in- 
cluded working on the school campus, 
sampling and evaluating one’s diet 
weekly, raising plants in home garden 
or window box, using the school lunch- 
room appropriately, co-operating with 
a student planning-group in science, 
and modeling a house in the shop. 

In the class co-operative enter- 
prise, a significant aspect of demo- 
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cratic living is intensively studied, 
planned, carried out, and evaluated, 
with historical, scientific, and ex- 
periential data brought to bear as 
needed. But good living is continuous, 
and such an aspect is not dropped on 
being learned. It is, instead, made 
a concurrent-unit enterprise at ap- 
propriate developmental levels, and 
the pupil is guided to utilize it with in- 
creasing effectualness in meeting cur- 
rent and future life-situations. Basic 
to this process are simple individual 
records kept by the pupil under the 
supervision of the teacher. 

The guiding services of parents and 
lay citizens are obtained by inviting 
them to participate in curriculum- 
planning, by publicizing the learning 
situations existing in home and com- 
munity, by making the pupils the 
medium between parents and the 
teachers, and, best of all, through 
personal conferences between teachers 
on the one hand and parents and lay 
leaders on the other. A certain paro- 
chial school has replaced written re- 
ports to parents with personal con- 
ferences between teacher and parent, 
arranged at the parent’s convenience. 
In these the teacher obtains from the 
parent an account of the pupil’s 
activities in the home, his relations 
with playfellows, his attitude toward 
religion, and his pursuit of interests 
growing out of school life. This in- 
formation is then given considerable 
weight in evaluating the pupil’s learn- 
ing progress. In a public high school 
a simple card on which the play- 
ground director, the sponsor of church 
activities, the parent, the block cap- 
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tain, or other community leader 
records and evaluates the experience 
of a pupil participating in his organi- 
zation, has proved a guidance bond 
between classroom and the outside 
world. A main consideration with 
parents and lay leaders is the as- 
surance that their efforts are seriously 
used in the educational process. 

The school world is the crucial 
training ground for enlisting the 
assistance of others in guiding youth. 
If evaluation of a pupil’s progress in 
social science is based on his activities 
in service organizations and in the 
civic association, as well as on his 
discussion of civic problems in the 
classroom; if the diet enterprises of the 
science classroom are reflected in his 
choices of food in the school cafeteria; 
and if the pupil practices the skills of 
physical-education classes at school 
dances and in intramural sports, 
there is clear evidence that teachers 
have developed with their colleagues 
in the school working relationships 
that can be extended to parents and 
community leaders. 

Close adherence to any special 
pattern of curriculum or adminis- 
tration is avoided in guiding pupils’ 
life interests and activities. Labels or 
taboos connected with certain prac- 
tices are discarded. For example, four 
teachers working co-operatively with 
combined classes in four fields may 
accomplish as much for individual 
pupils as a key teacher spending a 
longer period with a single class. 
Again, learnings organized under 
“communication” and under “lan- 
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guage arts” may be equally effective. 
When teachers and principal are 
working with pupils and parents to 
foster high-class American living, 
special frameworks for such matters 
as in-service training or democratic 
administration are not necessary. 


Forces unmistakably making the 
classroom the depository of demo- 
cratic living and learning began with 
the elders’ attempts in ancient days to 
train youths in successful living— 
though not, even in Athens, demo- 
cratic living. When schoolmasters 
with books replaced the elders, the 
classroom took form, but, dealing 
mainly with information about living, 
it grew more and more remote from 
living itself. Efforts to relate the class- 
room to actual living became the main 
theme of modern educational history. 
The activity curriculum, the scientific 
movement, and the recognition of 
“the good life” as the aim of education 
marked distinct advances toward 
making classroom learning realistic. 
The increasing complexity of living 
and the resources of scientific data and 
training at the teacher’s disposal have 
confirmed the classroom as the key 
medium for guiding youth, and the 
menace of world dictatorship has 
developed the concept of the good life 
into the concept of the democratic 
life as the aim of youth training. The 
new classroom culminates the process 
by making democratic living not only 
the objective but the very essence of 
American secondary education. 
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YOUTH THINKS OF THE FUTURE 


H. BOODISH 
Murrell Dobbins Vocational School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ~ 


i pen teacher in a secondary school 
can often come closer to the inner 
feelings of youths in their middle teens 
than can their own parents. Although 
this opportunity is presented less fre- 
quently by objective testing than by 
the essay type of examination, because 
the latter medium lends itself more 
readily to self-revelation, the opportu- 
nity is ever present in intimate con- 
versations during informal teacher- 
pupil conferences and even during 
regular class discussions. However, 
for obtaining an insight into the inner 
emotions of a large number of pupils, 
the essay is still the best medium be- 
cause shyness and self-restraint are 
less a factor in holding back the flow 
of words. 


YOUTH’S AMBITIONS 


During 1942-43 the social-study 
classes in the writer’s school were 
studying the development of demo- 
cratic government. As an introduc- 
tory approach the pupils in several 
classes were asked to write a short 
essay on their ultimate aims in life and 
the obstacles that stood in their way. 
The objective was to develop the con- 
cept that the human being is capable 
of unlimited desires and that, to 
eliminate conflict between individuals 
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resulting from their efforts to satisfy 
those desires, some regulatory author- 
ity, which we call “government,” is 
necessary. 

A review of the essays revealed a by- 
product as important as, or perhaps 
even more important than, the origi- 
nal objective which had prompted the 
assignment, for in the essays were de- 
scribed the intimate hopes and aspi- 
rations of our young men. None of the 
essays was a literary masterpiece, but 
nearly all were masterpieces of candor, 
naiveté, and lack of self-restraint. 

About fifty pupils, all boys, colored 
and white, responded to this assign- 
ment. They ranged from fourteen to 
seventeen years of age. All were at- 
tending a vocational school. In native 
intelligence they were neither inferior 
nor superior to the average high- 
school pupil. Their interests, how- 
ever, were less in the academic and 
more in the practical arts, and this 
fact was, in large measure, responsible 
for their choosing a vocational school 
rather than the regular academic high 
school. The trades represented in this 
study were plumbing, automobile 
mechanics, machine design, machine 
construction, welding, printing, and 
electrical work. 

The first and most obvious con- 
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clusion to be drawn from the essays 
was that each of the pupils had placed 
his own trade, upon a pedestal and re- 
garded it with pride. Each either 
directly expressed or implied the hope 
of graduating and becoming a “suc- 
cess” in his trade. Nearly every one of 
the “plumbing” students wanted to 
become a master-plumber. The war 
showed its influence by modifying the 
desires of the pupils studying auto- 
mobile mechanics; they hoped to be- 
come airplane mechanics. Many de- 
sired more than success in their own 
trade. Some wanted ultimately to 
have their own businesses. A few 
hoped to be presidents of large corpo- 
rations. Others were more simple in 
their desires; they wanted assurance 
of jobs so that they could settle down, 
get married, and raise families. 

The group would not have been 
representative if there had not been at 
least one or two pupils whose imme- 
diate aim, before settling down, was to 
travel. One of them wanted to “‘live in 
a caboose in back of a slow freight 
train and travel all over the U.S.” 
Another hoped to “drive a truck all 
over the country” before settling 
down in a home “on the hillside 
around the beautiful countryside, and 
a stream shimmering in the sunlight 
flowing peacefully at its feet.” One 
student wanted to join the Navy so 
that he “wouldn’t have no worry 
about where your next meal is coming 
from and where you are going to 
sleep.” 

Nearly all looked toward the future 
with confidence. One prospective 
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master-plumber expressed his con- 
fidence as follows: 

I intend to become a master-plumber. 
.... When I have graduated from this 
school, I want to be one of the best plumbers 
in the trade. In this ambition there is no 
obstacle that hard work and ingenuity will 
not cure. 


In nearly all the essays there was 
present the same type of wishful 
thinking, not unlike that expressed by 
George and Lennie in Steinbeck’s 
Of Mice and Men. The majority of the 
pupils recognized the war and the 
draft as at least a temporary obstacle 
in their careers. A number also ex- 
pressed concern over their lack of the 
money required for further training 
and .for setting themselves up in | 
business. 


YOUTH’S REACTIONS TO CONDITIONS 
OF THE FUTURE 


Less than a decade ago there were 
almost five million unemployed 
youths between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-four. Today young people are 
practically dragged from school into 
jobs. The former condition bred de- 
spair, cynicism, and defeatism. The 
current situation breeds overconfi- 
dence, undue aggressiveness, and an 
unrealistic perspective of the future. 
One almost shudders to think of what 
may happen to some of our youth 
when “this is all over.” 

Both the essays and the classroom 
discussions revealed a lack of compre- 
hension of the past and of what is to be 
expected of the future. A large num- 
ber of pupils reacted to the recent 
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depression as though it were ancient 
history. One boy, for example, could 
not conceive how anyone, making as 
much money as one does now on a 
defense job, would be willing “to 
work with a pick and shovel for only 
twenty-five dollars a week” on some 
public-works project. Even in the 
case of children of parents who had 
been on relief, looking back on that 
period caused no misgivings; it was 
just an episode in their lives. The 
present, in spite of the war, is bright 
and shiny. The future, once Hitler 
and the Japanese are beaten, looks 
even brighter. They read in Young 
America of the world in 1955. They 
see themselves living in those new, 
modern, prefabricated cities. They 
see themselves riding in the new 
plastic automobiles and airplanes. 
They ‘see themselves the true bene- 
ficiaries of the new advances in 
science, once the war is over and there 
is again peace on earth. 

It is natural for man, especially 
youth, to indulge in illusions. Such 
hoping reveals a healthy state of mind 
provided it is not mere dreaming and 
provided it is accompanied by plan- 
ning and a full understanding of the 
probable situation. A wish often re- 
peated may become a reality—if the 
proper action is taken. 

Fortunately not all the pupils 
looked toward the future through such 
rosy glasses. Some asked what will 
happen after the war when the soldiers 
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return home from the fronts and the 
war industries shut down—and they 
gave their own answers. Nearly all 
the pupils believed that the returning 
soldier should be guaranteed his old 
job or be trained for another one. 
Many pupils favored extending social- 
security benefits. Nearly all recog- 
nized the value in useful public works 
as a means of eliminating depression 
unemployment. Many were aware of 
the difficulties which will face the 
world following the conclusion of the 
war. Many others, however, reacted 
to these problems as though some race 
from another planet were to be af- 
fected, not as though they themselves 
or their close relatives and friends 
were the persons concerned. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF TEACHERS 


This statement of youth’s ideas is 
not made in condemnation of the 
young people. It is a character- 
istically human trait to react as these 
young men did. Perhaps I see the 
future and youth’s reaction to it 
through dark glasses, but others to 
whom I have talked feel the same. 

What is to be done? A double 
responsibility falls on the secondary- 
school teacher. He must not only 
teach his subject matter but must also 
act as a guide and friend to youth and, 
as much as possible, so direct class 
discussions that pupils will gain a 
fuller understanding of our problems 
of today and of tomorrow. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY: A STUDY IN PLACEMENT 


CARL G. F. FRANZEN 
Indiana University 


Ms stress is being placed these 
days on the necessity for un- 
derstanding on the part of the 
learner. He must not be subjected 
to a constant hammering of facts 
that have no meaning to him. 
Mere memorization of a mass of data 
provides no assurance that he has any 
realization whatsoever of the signifi- 
cance of the data. Consequently the 
school must provide material within 
his comprehension level. Moreover, 
the school must needs see to it that the 
problems with which the child deals 
have social significance. Then, by 
combining comprehension and signifi- 
cance, the school will arrive at a sum- 
mation of what is best for the pupil. 
So speak the press agents of the 
modern curriculum. Educators do not 
deny that there are grounds for this 
stand. They all recognize how valiant- 
ly and ofttimes futilely they them- 
selves struggled with topics, discus- 
sions, and data that were just so many 
words and figures for them to memo- 
rize and return, in part,on an examina- 
tion paper. They should sympathize 
with those of this generation who suf- 
fer as they did. The writer surely does 
sympathize with present-day pupils 
because he has some evidence that 
contradicts the assertions of those who 
maintain that significance and com- 
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prehension are receiving proper atten- 
tion in today’s school. 

American history is taught at least 
twice to pupils who graduate from 
high school: once at the junior high 
school level and again at the senior 
high school level. In the junior high 
school the subject is taught in Grade 
VII or VIII, or in both. In the senior 
high school it is taught in Grade XI or 
XII. The chances are that the course 
is repeated within three years. The 
question may well be asked whether 
there should be any difference—any 
kind of difference—in the content and 
the methods of teaching at these two 
levels. The writer believes that most 
teachers and authors would agree that 
at least the content should be differ- 
ent. In other words, it surely would 
not be good pedagogy to use the same 
textbook in both courses; for, if the 
same textbook were to be used, the 
question would arise: Should it be a 
book that is adapted to the under- 
standing of the younger group or one 
that was written to be comprehended 
by the older group? The very men- 
tion of this alternative discloses its 
utter absurdity. ‘“Nonsense!” most 
persons would say. “To be sure, we 
should use a textbook, course, or sylla- 
bus that is appropriate to each of the 
two levels.” 
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A STUDY OF TEXTBOOKS 


Because of his own experience with 
three sons who did not seem to have 
any interest in, or to obtain any bene- 
fit from, their study of American his- 
tory at the junior high school level, 
the writer determined to make an 
investigation into the situation. For 
this purpose use was made of a small 
seminar group of college students, 
whose problem for the semester was to 
compare two of the most widely used 
textbooks in the field, one written for 
junior high school pupils and the other 
for senior high school pupils. 

The first step was to select a certain 
number of topics that were treated in 
both books and to compare the length 
of treatment, the concepts presented, 
the projects and activities provided, 
the sentence structure and the vocabu- 
lary used. A few illustrations will have 
to suffice. In this article “Textbook 
A” will refer to the book intended for 
the junior high school and “Textbook 
B” to that intended for the senior high 
school. 

In Textbook A, music was accorded 
a paragraph of 150 words; in Textbook 
B, 265 words. In both, the vocabulary 
and the sentence structure were on a 
par. Neither suggested collateral read- 
ings. Textbook A contained one ques- 
tion on music; Textbook B, two ques- 
tions, one project, and the identifica- 
tion of four musicians. In the discus- 
sion of labor unions Textbook A had 
the more difficult vocabulary, but 
Textbook B devoted four times as 
much space to the presentation of the 
subject. One sentence sufficed in each 
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for an explanation of the Pure Food 
and Drug Act. Religion in the col- 
onies received about the same treat- 
ment in both. After several more top- 
ics had been sampled, it was concluded 
that Textbook A could be very easily 
substituted for Textbook B. Whether 
Textbook B would serve the junior 
high school was, however, another 
question. 


TEST OF PUPILS’ COMPREHENSION 

Consequently we embarked on the 
second phase of our study. We decid- 
ed to test the reactions of some sec- 
ondary-school pupils to concepts and 
statements found in Textbook A. We 
set aside the trite method of selecting 
some standard test on American his- 
tory or even of manufacturing our 
own. In fact, we could find no tests 
that would serve our particular pur- 
pose. We followed a method that the 
writer had previously used for a simi- 
lar study on problems in arithmetic. 
After careful weighing of historical 
and social concepts, we selected six 
that were handled in Textbook A. We 
also selected five sentences, the inter- 
pretation of which demanded both 
knowledge and understanding on the 
part of the pupil. 

The next task was to select the pu- 
pils who were to serve as subjects. We 
had at our disposal the University 
School, which maintained adequate 
records of the scores made on various 
intelligence tests administered to its 
pupils. Very carefully we selected 
from each of Grades VIII and XI four 
pupils, two boys and two girls, whose 
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scores on various intelligence tests 
showed that the pupils were average. 
The only way in which we could jus- 
tify our study was to use subjects of 
average intelligence, for average pu- 
pils compose the majority in history 
classes and it is they for whom text- 
books are supposed to be written. 

Schedules were arranged so that the 
entire testing program could be com- 
pleted in a morning, thus assuring that 
there would be a minimum of passing 
on to other pupils taking the test in- 
formation about what was going on. 
Three of us handled one pupil, one act- 
ing as director of the experiment and 
the other two as recorders. The re- 
corders’ task was to write down every- 
thing that was said between the di- 
rector and the subject. The director 
also wrote down, as best he could, all 
that was said. 

When the pupil came into the room, 
he was asked to sit down in a chair be- 
side the director. Together they read 
the instructions, which were presented 
on a typewritten sheet of paper: 

We are asking you to help us in a little 
experiment we are carrying on about courses 
in American history. We hope that, as a 
pupil in the University High School, you will 
be willing to give us this help. Who knows 
but that what we do today may make courses 
in American history more interesting and 
worth while to the boys and girls who come 
after you. 

I shall give you some terms frequently 
used in your course in American history. As 
I mention each one, try to tell us as briefly as 
possible what you understand it to mean. 
Give examples or illustrations and then tell 
it to us as best you can. Don’t give up too 
easily, because you probably know some- 
thing about each one. 
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After the proper rapport had been 
established between the director and 
the pupil, the latter was given, one at 
a time, the concepts that were to be 
explained: “Monroe Doctrine,” “In- 
dustrial Revolution,” “melting pot,” 
“social security,” “‘westward expan- 
sion,” and “spoils system.”” When this 
had been done, another set of direc- 
tions was read: 

Now that you have told us what you 
understand by the six terms which you have 
just explained, see what you can do with 
some sentences which we shall show you. 
You are to read the sentence and then try to 
tell us what you understand by the following 
expressions. 


The sentences are reproduced be- 
low, and the expressions in question 
are printed in italics. 

John Marshall, a stern Federalist, believed 
that the happiness and welfare of the people 
of the United States depended on making the 
central government strong. 

The Sherman Antitrust Law forbade men 
to enter into agreements to form a monopoly. 

The increase in the money supply of the 
country would tend to raise the price of wheat 
and cotton. 

One of the costs of the war was the tempo- 
rary loss of civil liberties by the people of the 
United States. 

The United States is rich in most natural 
resources. 


Three eighth-graders could not ex- 
plain what the Monroe Doctrine is. 
The fourth thought it meant “for us to 
stay out of other countries’ affairs.” 
Two of the high-school Juniors could 
explain it. 

The eighth-graders thought that 
the Industrial Revolution had some- 
thing to do with machines. One asked: 
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“Does it mean a war about industrial 
things like manufacturing? Would the 
Civil War be industrial?” The four 
Juniors gave sensible interpretations. 

“Melting pot” was unknown to 
the eighth-graders; they thought they 
had ‘never heard of it.”” One Junior 
was in the same predicament. The 
other three Juniors gave satisfactory 
answers. 

“Social security” was a stumbling 
block to most of the pupils, although 
they had a glimmering notion of its 
import. An eighth-grader said: “It’s 
a number that the government gives 
you that you have to show when you 
work.” A Junior replied: “It’s giving 
security to people. Each person gets 
social security. It’s contained in our 
government now so that you are given 
so much social security.” 

“Westward expansion” was the one 
term in this list which seemed to mean 
something to all the subjects. 

“Spoils system” did not fare so 
well. No Junior knew it, although one 
said: ‘“We had it last semester, and I 
wrote a piece on it.” Still he did not 
know the meaning of the term. Only 
one eighth-grader got on the right 
track. He said: “It’s a system, Jack- 
son or not, had it. Men in office he 
didn’t want there—he would take 
them out and put in men of his own 
that helped him get into office.” 

In general the Juniors knew more 
about these six terms than did the 
eighth-graders; but, even so, their 
understanding, as they expressed it in 
their own words, was nothing to brag 
about. One interesting answer that 
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occurred more than once was: “We 
had it last semester [or last month], 
but I don’t remember it now.” 

Typical explanations of each sen- 
tence are quoted below. 

Stern Federalist—One eighth-grade 
pupil said: “Central government, it’s 
sort of like a little community that 
they govern by theirselves.” A Junior 
replied: “ ‘Stern Federalist’ means he 
was a strong man for his party—all 
Federalist and nothing else.” Two 
Juniors knew what was meant. 

To enter into agreements to form a 
mono poly—Two eighth-graders knew 
nothing about this phrase, and the 
other two were hazy. One said: “Men 
would enter a sort of a... . like two 
men owned a railroad, they would 
form a monopoly between that rail- 
road.”’ Two Juniors had the idea, but 
one of the others said: “TI think it is 
where they could get trades from cer- 
tain places, say bring in something 
from England and they could buy it 
fairly cheap and sell it at their own 
profit. Those countries would have a 
monopoly.” 

The increase in the money supply of 
the country would tend to raise the price 
of wheat and cotton—Three eighth- 
graders were able to give answers, the 
following being typical: “If there is 
more money, the price of wheat and 
cotton would go up down South. They 
could get more money if they could af- 
ford to pay more.” The answer does 
not make much sense, but probably it 
makes as much sense to the reader as 
the sentence made to the pupil who 
gave the answer. Two Juniors gave 
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sensible interpretations. A third pro- 
duced this hodgepodge: “The more 
money the United States would pro- 
duce, the companies that owned the 
wheat and cotton industries would 
charge more for their products.” 

Temporary loss of civil liberties —No 
comprehension was shown by two 
eighth-graders. “After the war they 
would lose land, money, and property, 
and that would be temporary, because 
they could build it up,” said one. Two 
Juniors failed to give sensible inter- 
pretations. One of the others ven- 
tured this statement: “I think that 
would be such as being able to drive a 
car in wartimes, the government tak- 
ing away gas and tires, rationing of 
sugar, etc. When they take those 
things away, it is only temporary for 
the war.” 

Rich in most natural resources —The 
two eighth-graders who had some idea 
of the meaning said about the same 
thing: ‘They had many resources like 
oil, and it was natural. They didn’t 
plant it there, they didn’t put it there 
theirselves. It was just natural.” All 
the Juniors seemed to know what the 
sentence was about. 


SUMMARY COMMENTS 


While one must be careful not to 
draw too definite conclusions from the 
oral reactions of eight pupils, these re- 
sponses certainly are a straw in the 
wind. Before the conclusions are 
stated, it will be well to recapitulate. 
The terms and the sentences were 
taken from a superior and a widely 
used junior high school textbook in 
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American history, which, in treatment 
of topics, sentence structure, and 
vocabulary, did not differ materially 
from a textbook that is popular in the 
senior high school. The pupils selected 
as subjects were of average intelli- 
gence, for the results would have been 
skewed if pupils of high or low ratings 
had been chosen. 

What we found was that the eighth- 
graders failed to register satisfactory 
responses two-thirds of the time. ‘“‘Sat- 
isfactory responses” means responses 
that showed some intelligent under- 
standing. The Juniors responded sat- 
isfactorily about 50 per cent of the 
time. 

There was not much difference be- 
tween the respondents’ reactions to 
the terms and their reactions to the 
sentences. The best description of 
their attempts to express themselves 
is ‘“muddied.” Their English was 
fragmentary, hesitant, incomplete, 
and jerky. Naturally! For, if the pu- 
pils did not know what they were 
talking about, they could not be ex- 
pected to phrase their uncertainties in 
ordered fashion. 

Why did they not know what these 
terms and phrases meant? The an- 
swer that the writer will hazard is that 
the authors of junior high school text- 
books, courses of study, and syllabi in 
American history have not the slight- 
est conception of what should go into 
a course in American history at the 
lower level. Actually one could re- 
verse eighth-grade and eleventh-grade 
textbooks in American history and no 
one would be the wiser, for there is no 
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real difference in the courses taught at 
the two levels. If three years of ma- 
turity are needed to obtain only a 50- 
60 per cent comprehension of material 
taught three years earlier, then the 
educational timetable is in reverse. 

These conclusions are not based on 
this small-scale study alone. For 
years the writer has challenged the 
wrongs being inflicted upon boys and 
girls in Grades VII, VIII, and IX. 
From the observation of his own chil- 
dren, from observation of classes, 
from the experiences of teachers, and 
from analyses of courses of study, it is 
all too obvious to him that neither 
comprehension nor an understanding 
of problems of social significance re- 
sults from present courses of study. 
Oh, yes, there zs social significance, 
but the content is of significance only 
to the authors of the textbooks and to 
the spawners of the syllabi—adults all 
of them—not to the youngsters who 
are pupils. 

The activity group is just as much 
a sinner in this respect as is the sub- 
ject-organization group. The problems 
which teachers in activity schools en- 
tice youngsters to propound for dis- 
cussion are often of a nature that 
would try the souls of the “nine old 
men.” These teachers assume that 
frothy, superficial, socialized discus- 
sion reveals an inner depth of under- 
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standing—for have not words of wis- 
dom poured forth from the mouths of 
babes and sucklings? Suppose some of 
the brighter pupils can understand the 
problems propounded, as undoubtedly 
they can! The thesis here maintained 
is that the schools are overlook- 
ing—nay, downright neglecting—the 
youngster of average ability. He it is 
who is being sent out of the schools 
with ideas which are not even “half- 
baked,” because curriculum-makers 
and textbook-writers have been mis- 
led by the term “social significance.” 
That which is socially significant to, 
and possibly comprehended by, the 
adult (the adult of superior intelligence 
who writes textbooks) may be abso- 
lutely meaningless and have no signifi- 
cance whatever to the child. What 
should be done, it seems to the writer, 
is to make American history at the 
junior high school level not a facsimile 
of what is done at the senior level, but 
something of its own—a narrative in 
story form which will bring out the 
romance and the heroism that are part 
and parcel of our country’s evolution. 
Then, when these boys and girls meet 
American history three years later, it 
will be in a new guise, but one to which 
they can bring a type of background 
that is now denied them. 

What authors, what book publish- 
ers, will lead the way? 
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MEETING BUSINESS NEEDS THROUGH CO-OPERATIVE 


EDUCATION 


DONALD K. BECKLEY 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York 


it Is generally recognized by teachers 
and administrators that, to be ef- 
fective, programs of co-operative edu- 
cation call for a high degree of adjust- 
ment by the school and by the em- 
ployer. A fact not so widely recog- 
nized in educational thinking is that, 
in order to meet its obligations to busi- 
ness, the co-operating institution must 
make many serious concessions in the 
operation and the administration of 
its program. The purpose of this ar- 
ticle is to point out some of the diffi- 
culties faced by business concerns in 
making use of co-operative students 
and to describe methods through 
which a co-operative plan can be or- 
ganized and directed to meet actual 
business needs. 


THREE ATTITUDES TOWARD CO- 
OPERATIVE EDUCATION 


It is perhaps to be expected that, in 
inaugurating a co-operative program, 
a school or a college should think of 
such an arrangement, first of all, in 
terms of the institution’s own academ- 
ic pattern and the needs and the inter- 
ests of its own particular students. 
Thus the scheduling of work periods 
may be planned in such a way as to 
cause the least possible disruption of 
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the traditional academic year, and job 
contacts will be sought primarily with 
the idea of providing the most useful 
work experience for the student. The 
limitations of such an approach can 
best be seen by thinking of co-opera- 
tive education as having three distinct 
elements of interest: the student, the 
employer, and the school itself. Each 
of these looks at co-operative educa- 
tion from a different point of view. 
To the student a co-operative work 
plan presents distinct advantages by 
(x) providing practical job experience 
to supplement his classroom training, 
(2) making it possible for him to earn 
the money needed to defray partially 
or entirely the expenses of his educa- 
tion, and (3) providing job contacts 
that may enable him to secure perma- 
nent employment after graduation, 
whether with the organization by 
which he has been employed while 
working as a student or elsewhere. 
The employer is essentially inter- 
ested in co-operative education as a 
source from which he can secure well- 
trained workers for regular jobs. The 
more understanding employers are 
usually aware of the important role 
played by schools and colleges in pro- 
viding the facilities and obtaining the 
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students for co-operative courses. 
Nevertheless, the major concern of 
these employers is the possibility of se- 
curing the services of capable students 
as full-time, regular employees after 
graduation rather than that of obtain- 
ing part-time services while the stu- 
dents are still in school. Employers 
should be aware of the need on the 
part of young people for adequate 
classroom and laboratory training in 
addition to work experience, and they 
should consider co-operative students 
as workers in training who need super- 
vision. On the other hand, they can- 
not be blamed for wanting workers at 
the time when help is most seriously 
needed, whether or not that time hap- 
pens to correspond with the period 
during which the school has planned 
for the student to work. 

The educational institution offering 
the training has an obligation to itself 
and also to the student and to the em- 
ployer. To itself it has the responsi- 
bility of constantly evaluating its pro- 
gram in the light of the objectives that 
it seeks to fulfil. At the same time it 
must keep up the academic standards 
that it has set, and it must be alert to 
opportunities through which it can 
serve the educational and the voca- 
tional needs of its community. Its ob- 
ligation to the student is primarily 
that of offering a well-rounded pro- 
gram of practical occupational train- 
ing and providing job contacts. The 
institution also should see to it that 
students are not exploited and that 
the jobs on which students are placed 
have definite training possibilities. 
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The school cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected definitely to promise co-opera- 
tive jobs to its students. The school 
should, however, be able to provide 
job contacts, with a reasonable chance 
that the students can secure at least 
some work experience during their 
course of study. Without this oppor- 
tunity for work experience, a co-opera- 
tive program loses much of its effec- 
tiveness, and the school loses a power- 
ful drawing card for prospective stu- 
dents. 

The final obligation of the educa- 
tional institution—that to the em- 
ployer—will be considered in detail in 
the remaining paragraphs. It has al- 
ready been pointed out that the em- 
ployer quite naturally has his own la- 
bor needs to consider in hiring workers 
and in thinking of the practicability of 
employing co-operative students. If 
the business in question is one which 
needs approximately the same num- 
ber of workers all year round and 
which has no special work problems, a 
work schedule of co-operative stu- 
dents can be made with a minimum of 
difficulty. Students can readily be 
fitted into such an arrangement by 
the use of an alternating-block plan 
whereby they attend classes and work 
during alternate periods. These peri- 
ods may range in length from a half- 
day to several months. Such a plan 
provides two students for each job, 
one of whom will be working at all 
times during the school year. Ordinar- 
ily it can be arranged so that at least 
one member of each pair of students is 
available for work during school vaca- 
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tions if the employer so desires. Thus 
a regular supply of workers can be pro- 
vided for year-round employment. 


SPECIAL TYPES OF FLEXIBILITY 


In the event that the prospective 
employers have seasonal labor de- 
mands, the problem is more complex; 
and, if the school is to succeed in help- 
ing business meet its needs adequate- 
ly, the co-operative schedule will have 
to be more flexible than is the usual 
co-operative arrangement. At the 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute this problem has been faced 
in a number of areas of technical train- 
ing. For purposes of illustration here, 
the plan set up by the Department of 
Retailing may be of interest, since the 
department stores in which the stu- 
dents are employed co-operatively 
have wide seasonal variations in their 
employment needs. 

At Rochester Athenaeum the co-op- 
erative retailing course is operated on 
a four-week, alternating-block plan 
from September through June. In or- 
der that the demands of the Christmas 
season may be met, no classes are held 
during the period from Thanksgiving 
to the end of the Christmas vacation. 
During this busy holiday season two 
students are available for each job be- 
ing handled co-operatively, instead of 
only one—the arrangement generally 
in effect during the remainder of the 
school year. Thus at a time when 
stores normally need to hire many new 
persons, they have available a sub- 
stantial number of employees who 
have had previous experience working 
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there. Frequently the more advanced 
students are given minor supervisory 
jobs or are assigned the task of train- 
ing new employees during this period. 

During the Christmas season when 
no classes are in session, the members 
of the faculty of the Department of 
Retailing usually work in stores in var- 
ious supervisory jobs. This practice 
makes it possible for the faculty mem- 
bers to keep in close touch with cur- 
rent conditions in the field, to observe 
student progress in actual job situa- 
tions, and to earn additional money. 
Their working also serves a useful pur- 
pose by making the store executives 
better acquainted with the faculty 
members and by providing additional 
experienced workers at a time when 
they are badly needed. Some faculty 
members also work in stores during 
their summer vacations, often filling 
in for executives who are away on va- 
cation. 

Additional flexibility to meet the 
stores’ employment needs frequently 
is provided through an arrangement 
whereby students remain on the job 
for two successive four-week periods 
and then spend an equal number of 
weeks in classes. This plan is possible 
because in the block system the same 
material is taught in class during each 
of two successive blocks. At their em- 
ployers’ request, many students work 
during the period directly preceding 
Thanksgiving and thus are available 
for the entire two months before 
Christmas. These students then re- 
main in classes during the months of 
January and February when employ- 
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ment demands are not so great. This 
plan is often used also to help stores 
meet their employment needs for 
Easter business. In permitting stu- 
dents to change blocks, a school incurs 
many problems of scheduling, and the 
faculty is called on to carry a dispro- 
portionately large load of work during 
periods when slack retail business 
makes it convenient for a majority of 
the students to attend classes. 

In order that stores may be aided 
in meeting their sales peaks during the 
week, no classes are held on Satur- 
days so that those students who are in 
school can be free to work when need- 
ed. When special sales are held on 
days other than Saturday, students 
who are asked for by the employer and 
whose school work is satisfactory are 
permitted to work for the day. In 
Rochester such sales are relatively in- 
frequent and ordinarily are held for 
one day only. Thus, releasing the bet- 
ter students for store work when they 
are needed presents no serious aca- 
demic problems and, at the same time, 
is of much help to the stores. 

The types of flexibility to meet the 
needs of co-operating organization de- 
scribed above are relatively simple in 
their administration, since reasonably 
definite policies can be set up. The 
stores also request other adjustments 
that are more difficult to handle but 
are equally important in meeting the 
stores’ requirements and in serving the 
best interests of the students. One of 
the more important of these adjust- 
ments becomes necessary when a store 
has open in the winter or spring a reg- 
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ular job in which it would like to place 
a student who will be graduated the 
following June. In such a situation 
both the student and the school are 
placed in a dilemma. If the student 
takes the job offered to him, he will 
ordinarily have to leave school with- 
out having been graduated. If, on the 
other hand, the student decides to re- 
main in school and to continue work- 
ing on a co-operative basis until the 
completion of his course, he will prob- 
ably lose a desirable opportunity for a 
regular job with definite promotional 
prospects. From the viewpoint of the 
school, the problem of advising the 
student wisely is complicated by the 
fact that such drop-outs may have a 
bad effect on student morale and aca- 
demic standards, although a principal 
purpose of the school’s co-operative 
program is to fit students for just such 
jobs as that available in this case. 

In a flexible co-operative program, 
adjustments to meet this type of situ- 
ation are possible. Rather than mak- 
ing it necessary for the student to 
choose between school and a job, 
which have thus far been complemen- 
tary, a compromise can be arranged. 
One plan often used if the job in ques- 
tion is offered by a local concern is to 
have the student continue his school- 
ing on a modified co-operative basis. 
In this case the student will work dur- 
ing the major part of each day and 
will attend classes in the early morn- 
ings, late afternoons, and perhaps 
some evenings. By another arrange- 
ment sometimes agreed to by the 
store, the student does not take the 
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regular job immediately but attends 
classes full-time until his work for the 
year is completed. This plan requires 
his doing some of the work entirely on 
an individual basis but enables him to 
complete the course at a substantially 
earlier date than does the regular stu- 
dent. 

The exact nature of the plan used 
in helping to meet the demands of em- 
ployers is, of course, dependent on 
circumstances—the ability of the stu- 
dent as indicated by his previous scho- 
lastic performance and the demands 
of the particular job. Making the nec- 
essary schedule changes presents nu- 
merous difficulties, and the work of 
both student and faculty is greatly in- 
creased. The student is expected to ac- 
celerate an already full program of 
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school and work; the instructors are 
called on to give assistance to students 
working individually as well as to 
those following a more systematized 
class schedule. Yet both students and 
employers can be far better aided 
through such an adjustment than 
through the school’s adherence to an 
unchangeable pattern. 

To operate successfully a program 
of co-operative training which will ad- 
equately meet the reasonable demands 
of business, a school must give up the 
idea of a rigid, inflexible class schedule. 
Academic standards still must be 
maintained, but with foresight and 
imagination standards can be upheld 
and at the same time student and em- 
ployer interests can be served effec- 
tively. 
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ORAL AND WRITTEN EXPRESSION IN GRADE IX 


BABETTE K. LEMON anp G. T. BUSWELL 
University of Chicago 


it Is an obvious fact that there are 
marked differences in the charac- 
teristics of oral expression and writ- 
ten expression among adolescent chil- 
dren. Teachers are likely to be more 
sensitive to errors in written expres- 
sion simply because the written exer- 
cises constitute an objective body of 
material which can be studied and 
analyzed in detail. Oral expression, 
on the other hand, is fleeting, leaving 
no objective record for careful anal- 
ysis, and a teacher’s memory is not 
sufficient to hold in mind all the 
characteristics of an oral discussion 
so that they may be studied when 
the pupil finishes talking. The teach- 
ing of oral English presents certain 
inherent difficulties that are not found 
in the teaching of written English. 

In order to secure some objective 
data concerning oral English, dicta- 
phone records were made of informal 
conversations with twenty ninth- 
grade pupils. The records of these 
conversations were then compared 
with samples of written expression 
secured from the same twenty pupils. 
When the dictaphone records were 
transcribed on the typewriter, it was 
possible to give them the same type 
of analysis, as to both number of 
errors and types of errors, as was ap- 
plied to written work. 
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Since the pupils were unaware that 
a dictaphone record was being made 
during the oral conversation, they 
talked without any feeling of restraint. 
The samples of written composition 
were secured through an ordinary class 
assignment in which the pupils had an 
opportunity for free writing. 

For a comparison of the records 
for each pupil, an equal amount of oral 
and written work was used, the num- 
ber of words from the shortest sample, 
either oral or written, being matched 
by an equal number of words from the 
other. The shortest pair of samples 
analyzed contained 380 words; the 
longest pair, 880 words. 


CLASSIFICATION OF MISTAKES 

Twenty-one kinds of mistakes were 
made in oral English and fifteen in 
written English. One type of error 
was made in written English that did 
not appear in the oral list, namely, 
misuse of the possessive. Seven types 
of errors occurred in oral English that 
did not appear in the written work, 
namely, interrupting one’s self, using 
a double subject, speaking in a frag- 
mentary sentence, using a sentence 
with no verb, changing pronouns, 
using a double negative, and splitting 
the subject. The usual inherent diff- 
culties in classification were encoun- 
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LIST 1 


EXAMPLES OF MISTAKES MADE IN 
ORAL ENGLISH 


. Grammar 


Ruth and myself did it. 
The teachers here are more nice. 


. Indefinite expression 


It was Judy’s birthday, and so all of a sud- 
den all of us burst out and all of a sudden 
it dawned on her. 

I’ve taken editorials and news stories out of 
certain things and Willkie’s speech. 


. Pronoun antecedent indefinite 


After every class they lay books out on the 
tables. 

Usually if I don’t go to that one class, I do 
it up in the library. 


. Diction 


Well, it [Latin] goes on all right. 
Opportunity Day hasn’t turned out very 
much, 


. Sentence with no subject 


Seems there are more boys than girls. 
Awful hard to separate them. 


. Repetition 


He wants a horse and he lives on a ranch and 
wants a horse. Finally his father told him 
he could get one. They live on a ranch. 

We should have mixer dances to start the 
party off, and I think we ought to have 
some mixer dances at the beginning. 


. Pupil interrupts self 


The boys—see, Jimmy and Doris broke up— 
it’s all mixed up and—Lorraine is in 
California. 

Well, I don’t know—my mother got a bril- 
liant idea about—she thinks I have a 
brain or something. 


. Double subject 


My grandfather he was born in Pittsburgh. 
My sister and her girl friend they may both 
come here. 


. Fragmentary sentence 


Only a couple years. 
Well, like Gone with the Wind. 


ORAL AND WRITTEN EXPRESSION 


Io. 


Il. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


Sentence with no verb 

Five or six shelves about that deep. 

A little room with windows all around. 

Preposition omitted 

I got there [at] quarter to eight. 

Only a couple [of] years. 

Singular pronoun with plural anteced- 

ent, or vice versa 

I cut out some of the articles that go with 
headlines and I’m going to tell whether i# 
was a good headline. 

Very rarely can anyone get out, and if they 
do, they are required to work on social 
science. 

Not parallel construction 

First—Monday, science; Tuesday you can’t 
have gym; Wednesday we should have 
English; and Thursday you should have 
social science. 

Change of pronoun 

We can study anything [in the library] just 
so you don’t get sent back to class. 

Change in tense of verb 

The men may go to drink cocktails, and I 
couldn’t do that. 

Double negative 

I can’t hardly accomplish anything in the 
library. 

Misplaced modifier 

He says I should at least get 100 on my tests. 

Misuse of preposition 

Those are the only classes I have Oppor- 
tunity Day in. 

Plural subject with singular verb 


» The only classes we don’t have Opportunity 


20. 


Day in is science. 

Run-on sentence 

I wasn’t planning to enter till February 
when I entered but, see, then I took my 
test, and Mr. Jacobson said that, if I 
didn’t enter till February, it would—well, 
I'd have to do two semesters of summer 
school—I don’t know why, but I guess I 
would. 


Split subject 
My mother always wanted to move south 
and my brother. 
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LIST 2 


EXAMPLES OF MISTAKES MADE IN 
WRITTEN ENGLISH 


1. Run-on sentence 

We put him in with two babies and he was 
scared stiff we put him with every animal 
we had we finally drew out a test for him. 

Roger took my arm and started me dancing 
around the dance floor then all of a sud- 
den someone tapped Roger’s shoulder and 
he was gone. 


2. Pronoun antecedent indefinite 
The thing that I think makes the book most 
interesting is that at one time the author 
himself huntcd in some of the areas they 
were unexplored. 


3- Misuse of preposition 
What direction it came from. 
The place I was at was our summer home. 


4. Not parallel construction 


We cannot all be Shakespeares, but we can 
learn to appreciate excellent writing and 
to express ourselves both in writing and 
orally better than we do. 

My time was filled with riding, tennis, 
swimming, archery, canoeing, handicraft, 
and many other things. 


5. Misplaced modifier 
I went alone up to the point of the island 
where there was a cliff and a drop-off to 
the lake of about fifty feet. 


6. Grammar 
Has this Student Council did anything to 
help the students? They have not did 
anything this year. 


tered, the category “‘grammar’’ cov- 
ering a miscellaneous group of errors 
not properly belonging elsewhere. 
Examples of the various types of 
errors are given in Lists 1 and 2 shown 
above. 
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7. Diction 
Weekly I began to take [earn] $3.50. 
We had the beach at near disposal. 


8. Change in tense of verb 
You come early in the day and stay until it 
became dark. 
I still didn’t like it so I went away again but 
they bring me back. 


g. Preposition omitted 
When we got [to] the cottage I went swim- 
ming. 


10. Repetition 
One and all, and even more, demanded that 
the assignment be handed in. 


11. Plural subject with singular verb 
There was Miller and Brown. 


12. Singular pronoun with plural antecedent, 
or vice versa 


When we saw a plane, we would write down 
how many planes there were, how far 
away from the post i# was, how many 
motors i¢ had, whether i¢ was high or low, 
whether we saw or heard it, what direc- 
tion zt was flying, what direction from the 
post it was, and what direction it came 
from. 


13. Sentence with no subject 
And then go around and tell all your friends 
and neighbors that our government in 
Washington is no good and not capable of 
handling its work well. 
14. Indefinite expression 
One of the chapters is on the bearing of 
witchcraft on hunting. 
15. Possessive misused 
I stayed at one of my school friend’s homes. 


ANALYSIS OF ERRORS MADE BY 
PUPILS 


The types of errors made by each 
pupil and also the number of occur- 
rences of each type of error are shown 
in Tables 1 and 2. By reading down 
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the vertical columns, one may see the 
nature of the teaching problem as it 
affects individual pupils, ranging from 
pupils needing much instruction (for 


TABLE 1 
ERRORS IN ORAL EXPRESSION MADE BY TWENTY PUPILS IN GRADE IX 


ORAL AND WRITTEN EXPRESSION 


example, Pupil 1, who made eight 
types of mistakes in oral expression 
but none in written work) to some 
pupils requiring much less help (such 
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PupiL ToTaL 

Type or Error 

| u- | Er- 

10/12) 12/13) 15 | 16) 17/18 19 20 pils | rors 

2. Indefinite expression . 2 9 | 13 
3. Pronoun antecedent in- | 

11. Preposition omitted.... . I I I 
12. Singular pronoun, plural 

15. Change in tense of verb. . I I 
19. Plural subject with singu- 

21. Split subject........... ris 

Total number of types... | 8 

Total number of occur- | 

TABLE 2 
ERRORS IN WRITTEN EXPRESSION MADE BY TWENTY PUPILS IN GRADE IX 

Pupit TotTaL 

Type or Error 

9] 10/11) 13| 14| 15| 16/17/18) 19| 20 pils | rors 

1. Run-on sentence...... 2 3 5 9 
2. Pronoun antecedent in- 

11. Plural subject with singu- 

12. Singu 

14. Indefinite expression . . wee _y I I 

Total number of 40 

Total number of occur- 
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as Pupil 11, who made only one mis- 
take in oral and one in written work). 

By reading across the horizontal 
rows in Tables 1 and 2, one may see 
the types of instruction which are 
most commonly needed, as judged by 
the frequency of errors made. This 


TABLE 3 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ERRORS MADE BY 
TWENTY PUPILS IN WRITTEN AND 
ORAL EXPRESSION 


NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 
Types oF Errors OccurRENCES 


Written | Oral Written | Oral 


~ 
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= 
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> 
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Correlation r= —.289 


type of analysis will assist the teacher 
in determining the amount of em- 
phasis to be placed on the various 
aspects of teaching expression. In oral 
expression this particular group of 20 
pupils made 113 errors, whereas in 
written expression there was a total of 
only 47 errors. 

The correlation between errors in 
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oral and written expression is shown 
in Table 3. The low correlations in- 
dicate a high degree of independence 
between these two factors. The types 
of errors made in oral expression give 
little indication of the types to be 
found in written work, as is shown 
by the correlation —.289. Further- 
more, the low correlation between 
number of occurrences (.004) indicates 
that two separate problems of teach- 
ing exist. 


PROBLEMS RELATING TO INSTRUCTION 
IN LANGUAGE 


The characteristics of oral and writ- 
ten expression revealed in this study 
will be of interest both to teachers of 
English and to students of the psy- 
chology of language. To the teacher 


of English such questions as the fol- 
lowing may seem pertinent. 

1. Should one expect the same 
standards of expression for written 
and oral English? 

2. Are the commonly used methods 
of teaching equally appropriate for 
correcting errors in written and oral 
expression? 

3. Does the school provide the pu- 
pil any evidence of his deficiencies in 
oral expression comparable with the 
evidence furnished by the return of 
corrected papers in written expression? 

4. Does the school give sufficient 
opportunity for practice in effective 
oral expression in normal conversa- 
tional situations, or does it limit this 
practice to the making of oral talks of 
a more or less formal sort before the 
class? 
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5. Does the method of teaching 
provide for transfer from written to 
oral expression, and does the correla- 
tion between the two processes seem 
reasonable? 

The student of the psychology of 
language will also have certain ques- 
tions relating particularly to the mis- 
takes in oral English. 

1. One might raise the question of 
the standard of oral expression to be 
expected at the ninth-grade level in 
light of the generally known facts re- 
lating to adolescent characteristics 
and to the background of language in 
the pupil’s family, neighborhood, and 
community. 

2. The transcripts of oral expression 
reveal many hesitations and apparent 
blockings with frequent repetitions and 
reformulations of sentences. In some 
cases these blockings seem to be clear- 
ly related to the personal emotional 
characteristics of the pupil. Hence can 
the teaching of English proceed with- 
out some adequate understanding 
of the psychology of the emotions as 
related to the pupil who is being 
taught? 

3. In view of the relationship be- 
tween language and thought, how 
much may be inferred from transcripts 
of oral conversations in respect to ex- 
actness of thinking? 


ORAL AND WRITTEN EXPRESSION 
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4. Do the pupils in this ninth-grade 
group who are more mature chrono- 
logically or physiologically show any 
advancement in oral expression which 
might possibly be the result of the 
maturation process as contrasted with 
instruction in the schools? 

The dictaphone records can also be 
analyzed in relation to the time or- 
ganization of speech. For example, 
some pupils talked deliberately, and 
some talked rapidly. Some organized 
their sentences in reasonably com- 
plete grammatical units, whereas 
others talked with a choppy expres- 
sion, showing no particular relation- 
ship to the thought or grammar of the 
ideas expressed. It is a well-known 
fact, derived from objective studies of 
oral reading, that the general rhythm 
of expression undergoes marked 
changes from the primary grades to 
the upper levels of school. The same 
types of changes are found in oral con- 
versation. How far should the teach- 
ing of oral expression in the school at- 
tempt to influence the rate and the 
rhythm of speech, without attempting 
to produce a standardization into a 
“radio voice”? Even such a small sam- 
ple as the twenty records in this group 
revealed marked differences in both 
the pleasantness and the effectiveness 
of the pupils’ vocal responses. 
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SOME PROBLEMS RELATED 


SLOW-LEARNING ADOLESCENT 


G. D. 


School for the Mentally Handicapped, Racine, Wisconsin 


N A democracy acceptanse of the 
idea of free education for all per- 
sons implies that society must provide 
programs of training designed to de- 
velop the potentialities of all individ- 
uals in order that they may be capable 
of making genuine contributions to so- 
ciety. Schools must come to recognize 
the importance of this vital social need 
and must develop a program of educa- 
tion for those children who, by reason 
of mental limitations, do not respond 
to the regular techniques of mass in- 
struction. 

In recent years many educators 
have recognized the existence of the 
problem of the slow-learning and dull 
child in the secondary school, but the 
very purpose and function of the sec- 
ondary school have made it extremely 
difficult to adjust instruction to the 
variety of problems presented by dull 
and slow-learning pupils. Consequent- 
ly the burden of educating this group 
has fallen largely to the elementary 
school. This solution is inevitable un- 
der a subject-matter system of educa- 
tion, for it is relatively easy to drop 
the slow-learning child back to the 
grade level at which he can perform 
most adequately. 

It is encouraging to note the current 


TO THE EDUCATION OF THE 
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trend toward organization of classes 
for the mentally retarded child at 
the junior and senior high school lev- 
els. Educators in the secondary school 


are rapidly developing classes of an oc- i 
cupational nature that are prevoca- g 
tional or definitely vocational in their S 
emphasis. In most instances these pro- 
grams will furnish the final occupa- s 
tional training that the individual will h 
receive, as is the case in communities le 
where war work has been opened to li 
sixteen-year-olds. However, attempts 7 
to provide suitable education for the d 
mentally handicapped adolescent still s 
fall far short of a satisfactory pro- it 
gram. Some of the difficulties will be 
analyzed in the following paragraphs. 
EFFECTS OF COMPULSORY 
ATTENDANCE n 
The tendency in recent years to d 
raise the age of compulsory school at- ‘i 
tendance has played an important role v 
in creating problems related to the c 
slow-learning and the dull child in the r 
high school. In the past the dull pu- r 
pils left school at the point where the h 
complexities of the classroom became Yo) 
insurmountable, and they were able si 
to find escape in unskilled or semi- s] 
skilled employment. Legislation dur- a 
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ing the depression increased the age of 
compulsory school attendance and 
forced all children to remain in school 
until they reached sixteen, seventeen, 
or even eighteen years of age. The 
dull children were unable to adjust 
themselves to a curriculum designed 
to train college entrants and “‘white- 
collar” workers, and the inevitable re- 
sults were truancy, behavior problems, 
personality disorders, delinquency,and 
an endless list of other difficulties. 
The pressure of these problems makes 
it necessary to provide a curricular or- 
ganization based on the personal and 
social needs of retarded adolescents. 

The recent demand for workers re- 
sulting from the shortage of manpower 
has given rise to some suggestions that 
legislation be adopted to lower the age 
limit of compulsory school attendance. 
This provision would result in some re- 
duction of the burden in secondary 
schools, but the problem is likely to 
increase after the war. 


THE POSITION OF VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


Vocational schools in many com- 
munities have failed to provide for the 
dull children at the lower end of the 


‘intelligence-quotient range. In some 


vocational schools the closing of spe- 
cial classes was coincidental with the 
reduction of state aid. Another factor 
related to the problem, it is argued, 
has been the definition of the function 
of the vocational school, which was de- 
signed as a school to train vocational 
skills of a high order. The presence of 
a great number of slow-learning and 
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retarded children in classes which 
were planned to train skilled workers 
created many problems for the admin- 
istrators of vocational education. It 
was simple, therefore, to abolish exist- 
ing classes or to discourage the enrol- 
ment of seriously deficient pupils. 

In many communities the age for 
entrance to the vocational school has 
been maintained at sixteen. This limit 
is designed to delay the entrance of 
boys and girls as long as possible. 
When handicapped children eventual- 
ly reach the age acceptable to the vo- 
cational schools, they are enrolled in 
essentially the same classes as are the 
other students. Thus a single class 
may represent a great range of mental 
ages. 

There is sufficient reason to believe 
that more adequate provisions could 
be successfully made for the training 
of the mentally handicapped individ- 
ual in the vocational school. In many 
communities the ultimate solution to 
the problem will fall to this institu- 
tion, for the very philosophy and ob- 
jectives of the vocational school make 
it a conceivable point at which to de- 
velop a program of education for older 
retarded children. Only slight adjust- 
ments in personnel and equipment are 
necessary. 


SOCIAL GROWTH VERSUS 
ACADEMIC SUCCESS 


Many schools have attempted to 
provide primarily for the social and 
personality growth of the retarded 
child. Under this plan the mentally 
handicapped are promoted with suffi- 
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cient regularity to keep them with nor- 
mal children of similar chronological 
age. They acquire as much of the cur- 
riculum as they can under the usual 
methods of presentation. This plan is 
based on the thesis that the social and 
the emotional growth of the retarded 
individual are more important than is 
his success in an academic curriculum 
which was planned for normal chil- 
dren. 

The inadequacy of this plan is evi- 
dent when it is recognized that the so- 
cial growth and the personality devel- 
opment of the retarded child are differ- 
ent from those of the average child in 
much the same way that his academic 
problems are different. Furthermore, 
the retarded child fails to acquire the 
skills which render him socially and 
industrially competent. Obviously 
this plan is too limited. It is essential, 
therefore, that at some stage the sec- 
ondary schools plan a curriculum to 
provide for the educational, personal- 
ity, and social needs of the mentally 
handicapped child in order that he 
may become a socially and industrial- 
ly capable individual. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE REGULAR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The administrative procedures of a 
subject-matter curriculum rendered 
relatively simple the solution to the 
problem of the retarded child in the 
schools. When a child was retarded 
two or three years below his chrono- 
logical age, it was easy to drop him 
back or to retain him at the point 
where he could perform suitably. This 
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plan allowed the child to participate 
with children of similar mental and ed- 
ucational level. Thus the elementary 
school became the haven of the older 
slow-learning child; and there, prima- 
rily, thegrowthof special classes for the 
retarded child has occurred. It is be- 
coming increasingly apparent, how- 
ever, that the regular elementary 
school is wholly inadequate to the 
needs of the older retarded child, even 
with highly developed organization of 
special classes. 

The elementary-school curriculum, 
whether it be a subject-matter curricu- 
lum or a broader curriculum empha- 
sizing the various aspects of children’s 
growth and needs, is admirably suited 
for the average child under twelve or 
thirteen years of age; but the prob- 
lems of adolescents require an empha- 
sis on new and different aspects of ed- 
ucation. The physical equipment, the 
materials of instruction, and the per- 
sonnel of the elementary school are 
planned to provide for the growth of 
younger children, but they do not, by 
and large, provide for the fullest de- 
velopment of the more mature men- 
tally retarded child. 

The specific physical, social, and in- 
dividual needs of older children de- 
mand changes in the fundamental ob- 
jectives of the education provided for 
them and create a need for a different 
curriculum. There must be conse- 
quent changes in the physical equip- 
ment, the instructional materials, and 
the teaching personnel. 

The demands for workers in the war 
effort, plus the recent trend toward 
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the provision of occupational training 
somewhat different from that pro- 
vided by the traditional vocational 
school, create the need for special 
classes which will equip the retarded 
child for a place in society. 


LACK OF DIAGNOSTIC FACILITIES 


In many schools there is a serious 
lack of diagnostic facilities. It is im- 
portant that as soon as possible the re- 
tarded child be discovered and placed 
in a situation which will provide for 
his maximum growth. Obviously the 
great bulk of this work will fall in the 
area of the elementary school, but at 
the secondary-school level there is al- 
ways a need for some kind of compre- 
hensive testing program designed to 
discover and to diagnose the problems 
of the slow-learning adolescent. Fail- 
ure to discover the retarded child and 
to make adequate provisions for his 
education, because of a lack of knowl- 
edge concerning the nature and the de- 
gree of his limitations, is conducive to 
maladjustments in the child and in the 
school as a whole. Schools will find it 
increasingly necessary to provide ade- 
quate facilities for dealing with the 
child of limited educability. 


LACK OF TRAINED TEACHERS 


Many secondary schools have at- 
tempted to provide for the slow learn- 
er by setting up adaptation classes un- 
der the guidance of two or three ex- 
ceptionally “strong” teachers. This 
course has been adopted when it be- 
came obvious that slow learners could 
not profit by working with normal 
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children in regular classes. When it 
became further obvious that these 
children could not be retained in the 
elementary school until they were six- 
teen or eighteen years of age, classes 
were organized in the high schools to 
provide either an elementary-school 
curriculum or a reduced program 
of high-school subject matter. The 
“strong” teachers were often selected 
from the staff of the high school, and 
they presented the courses at a rela- 
tively slow rate. 

The failure of the school to provide 
teachers who understand the limita- 
tions and the nature of the problems 
characteristic of slow learners results 
in little help to the dull child. The 
administrative results are often as in- 
effective as are those met under any 
other makeshift organization. Inter- 
estingly enough, however, the great- 
est dissatisfaction comes from the 
teachers. The needs of the dull high- 
school child continue to be neglected. 

A complete program of education 
emphasizing the needs of the “whole 
child” requires that the secondary 
school must soon provide these slow 
learners with teachers especially 
trained in the education of the handi- 
capped. Within the past few years 
some teacher-training institutions, 
recognizing the need, have developed 
courses designed to equip secondary- 
school teachers with the principles un- 
derlying the education of the mentally 
handicapped. 

SUMMARY 

The many problems involved in the 

education of the mentally handi- 
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capped child in the secondary school 
present a real challenge to all educa- 
tors. The purpose of this article is to 
point out what appear to be, in the 
opinion of the writer, some of the im- 
mediate problems. 

Many educators have recognized 
the inadequacy of the orthodox high 
school, which does not provide for the 
fullest growth of the slow-learning ad- 
olescent. It is inconceivable that a 
curriculum designed for the education 
of college entrants and “white-collar” 
workers could be suitable for the less 
completely endowed individuals who 
will be the “hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water” in our society. 

Compulsory attendance has forced 
a burden on the schools which they 
are unprepared to handle. Because of 
the occupational program in the voca- 
tional school, that school in many in- 
stances has served as the haven for the 
greater numbers of these boys and 
girls. It soon becomes apparent, how- 
ever, that unskilled workers cannot be 
trained in a school the main function 
of which is to train highly skilled 
workers. In many instances the ele- 
mentary schools have assumed the 
great share of the burden. Changing 
concepts of education and the clarifi- 
cation of objectives for the retarded 
soon reveal the inadequacy of the ele- 
mentary school. It appears that the 
equipment, the personnel, and the 
subject-matter philosophy of this in- 
stitution place restrictions on the de- 
velopment of a broad and complete 
program for the slow-learning older 
child. 
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The basic assumption of differenti- 
ated education is that there must be 
some method of discovering the slow 
learner and of providing proper place- 
ment for him. The failure of many 
schools to provide facilities for ade- 
quate diagnosis has presented a prob- 
lem of considerable importance. It 
would seem to be obvious that no pro- 
gram of differentiated education can 
operate without facilities for thorough 
and effective study of the mentally 
handicapped children in the schools. 

The recent trend toward the growth 
of special classes in the high schools 
has brought a new problem. The ap- 
proach to the problem has been sound, 
but the underlying difficulty appears 
to have been one of methodology. 
Problems of serious proportion have 
been caused by the failure of the sec- 


_ ondary school to obtain a clear-cut un- 


derstanding of the characteristics of 
the dull and backward child, of the na- 
ture of his individual and social needs, 
and of the kinds of experiences that 
should be planned to meet these needs. 
High schools will have to attack these 
problems from a realistic point of view 
and will have to provide personnel 
and equipment that will give the slow 
learner his fair share of education. 

The recognition of these problems 
by teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators will aid in an early attack on 
the difficulties. In a democracy it 
seems especially important that the 
adolescent of limited intelligence be 
provided with an education which will 
fit him to make a contribution to so- 
ciety. 
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OPINIONS OF TEACHERS HELD BY FORMER PUPILS 


ROY C. BRYAN 
Western State High School, a Unit of Western Michigan College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


| Pe teachers will dispute the fact 
that the opinions and feelings of 
pupils regarding their teachers greatly 
condition the outcomes of pupils’ 
classroom experiences. Yet, when spe- 
cific proposals are made concerning 
the evaluation of pupil reactions, 
some teachers exhibit skepticism. 
They say, in effect, “The present prej- 
udiced, immature opinions of our pu- 
pils are of little importance in compari- 
son with the opinions that they will 
hold after they have gained maturity 
and experience.” The implication is 
that pupils who are too immature to 
appreciate the merits of a good teach- 
er will revise these childish judgments 
with the passing of years and look 
back with thanksgiving that they 
were fortunate enough to have teach- 
ers who would not permit juvenile re- 
actions to interfere with learning. 
Many teachers hold this view. 
If there is evidence to support their 
opinions, the writer has been unable 
to find it. On the other hand, there 
is much evidence which reveals that 
only a small minority of persons 
change their opinions of former teach- 
ers during post-school years. This 
article gives a summary of some of 
this evidence and a discussion of 


* 


the reasons why teachers mistakenly 
think that most of their pupils develop 
increased appreciation of them in 
later years. 


EVIDENCE FROM DIRECT 
INQUIRIES 


At least two studies have been made 
in an effort to answer the question: 
To what extent do pupils’ opinions of 
teachers change in later years? The 
most recent of these was made by 
Bryan and Boyce, who asked each of 
824 adult judges to select two of the 
best and two of the poorest teachers 
whom they had ever had and to rate 
these as they would have rated them 
when they sat in the classrooms of 
these teachers. In their report on 
this study Bryan and Boyce state: 

It will be noted that 95 per cent of those 
teachers (now considered “best” by the 
judges) received either the highest or next to 
the highest possible rating in retrospection. 
.... Less than 2 per cent of the “‘poorest”’ 
teachers were credited with producing excel- 
lent benefits or were rated as liked at the 
time the judges sat in their classrooms. The 
lowest or next-to-the-lowest rating was given 
to 79.6 per cent of them. The remainder, 
or 17.9 per cent, were given a “neutral- 
average” rating All the data presented 
lead to one inescapable conclusion, namely, 
only a small minority of the judges changed, 
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to any significant extent during the post- 
school years, their opinions of former teach- 

Another study of the same ques- 
tion has been reported by Reinhardt.” 
Since her conclusions ignored the im- 
portant issue of the number of teach- 
ers concerning whom the students had 
an opportunity to change their opin- 
ions, it is necessary to reproduce the 
questions asked and the data that 
resulted from these questions. 

Three hundred and two college 
students in education courses were 
asked these questions. 

Try to recall each of your elementary- 
and your high-school teachers. 

I. Which of these teachers would you 
have rated as good teachers if you had been 
asked to rate them while you were a pupil 
in their classes? (Do not give their names. 
You may use letters or numbers to represent 
them.) 

Are there any of these teachers about 
whom you have changed your opinion so 
that if you were rating them today you 
would rate them as poor teachers? .... 

II. Which of your teachers would you 
have rated as poor teachers if you had been 
asked to rate them while you were a pupil in 
their classes? .... 

Are there any of these teachers about 
whom you have changed your opinion so 
that if you were rating them today you 
would rate them as good teachers? 


Table 1 presents Reinhardt’s sum- 
mary of the replies received from 302 
college students. 


t Roy C. Bryan and Robert B. Boyce, “To 
What Extent Do Pupils’ Opinions of Teachers 
Change in Later Years?” Journal of Educational 
Research (forthcoming issue). 


2Emma Reinhardt, “Do Persons in Later 
Years Rate Their Teachers as They Did While 
in Classes?” Educational Administration and 
Supervision, XXII (March, 1936), 225-32. 
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For convenience let us assume that 
the percentages reported are based on 
replies from 100 students instead of 
302. The table indicates that 34 of the 
100 student judges had changed their 
opinion from good to poor concern- 
ing no teacher; 48, concerning one 
teacher; 12, concerning two teachers; 
and so on. In order to determine the 


TABLE 1* 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS ABOUT WHOM 
CHANGE OF OPINION WAS REPORTED 
AND PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS REPORT- 
ING EACH NUMBER 


Percentage Percentage 
Number of Repo ting Reporting 
Opinions Opinions 
" Changed from | Changed from 
Good to Poor | Poor to Good 
34.1 55.0 
47-7 36.4 
12.3 7.3 
100.0 100.0 


* Adapted from Emma Reinhardt, op. cit., p. 226. 


percentage of teachers about whom 
these 100 students changed their 
opinions, it is necessary to know the 
number of teachers each had from 
Grade I to the close of high school. 
Since, unfortunately, the investigator 
omitted this essential item of in- 
formation, we can only estimate it. 
Let us be conservative and place the 
figure at fifteen teachers for each 
student over a period of twelve years. 

Fifteen teachers for each student 
multiplied by too make a total of 
1,500 teachers about whom students 
had an opportunity to change their 
opinions. Reference to the table indi- 
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cates that the number reporting a 
change from good to poor would then 
be: no change, 34; changed concerning 
one teacher, 48; concerning two 
teachers, 12; concerning three teach- 
ers, 4; concerning four and five 
teachers, 1 each. Thus there would be 
a total of 93 teachers out of 1,500, or 
6.2 per cent, about whom students 
changed their opinions from good to 
poor. The corresponding figure for 
students who changed their opinions 
from poor to good is 3.6 per cent. 
Combining both groups gives 9.8 as 
the percentage of teachers about 
whom students had revised their 
opinions either upward or downward 
on the scale. That is to say, students 
reported no change of opinion con- 
cerning approximately go per cent of 
their teachers. According to these 
data, not more than ten teachers out 
of a hundred can expect pupils to 
change their opinions about them in 
later years. 

Even though the methods of pro- 
cedure used in this study by Rein- 
hardt and the investigation of Bryan 
and Boyce are dissimilar, the results 
are in close agreement. 


EVIDENCE FROM RELATED 
STUDIES 


Numerous related studies throw 
much light on the question under con- 
sideration. Although the investigators 
quoted below were not attempting 
to answer the specific question of the 
extent to which individuals change 
their opinions regarding former teach- 
ers, the results of their studies have 
significant bearing on the question. 
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Corey and Beery, who investigated 
the relation between attitude toward 
college subjects and liking for the 
teachers who taught these subjects in 
high school, summarized one part of 
their study as follows: 


It seems that disliking a high-school 
teacher, even though the subject he taught 
was liked, is enough to discourage pupils 
from electing to continue with the study of 
that subject in college. Out of thirty-one 
instances of popular high-school subjects 
taught by unpopular teachers, there were 
only four cases (13 per cent) where the sub- 
ject was elected for continued study in col- 
lege. On the other hand, where both teacher 
and subject were well liked (292 cases) there 
were 190 instances (65 per cent) of electing 
to continue with the subject in college. 
When neither the subject nor teacher was 
liked (82 cases), only four students (5 per 
cent) elected to continue the subject in col- 
lege.t 


These data show that a feeling of 
like or dislike for a subject or teacher, 
rather than disappearing shortly after 
pupils leave the teacher, is conscious- 
ly or unconsciously carried with them 
and is an important factor in con- 
ditioning later interest in the field. 

After a study of student-teacher 
relationships, from the point of view 
of personality conditioning, the Dun- 
cans reported: 

We find that students acquire personal 
biases, bitter prejudices, unreasoning likes 
and dislikes, and other mental acquisitions 
through association with certain types of 


teachers and that they retain these. These 
reactions they transfer to other persons, 


*Stephen M. Corey and George S. Beery, 
“The Effect of Teacher Popularity upon Atti- 
tude toward School Subjects,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XXIX (December, 1938), 


668-69. 
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who happen to resemble the former teacher 
or display some of this person’s character- 
istics, to subjects which the teacher taught, 
and even to places associated with the in- 
structor. Thus, these secret controls serve 
to warp and distort the personality of the 
student and to affect his socialization into 
groups of which he later becomes a member." 


Numerous studies have been made 
of the traits possessed by the ideal 
teacher. Practically all resulting lists 
of these qualities are similar whether 
obtained from elementary-school pu- 
pils, high-school pupils, college stu- 
dents, adult laymen, educators, psy- 
chologists, or authorities on character 
education. High on all these lists are 
such qualities as sincerity, impar- 
tiality, fairness, friendliness, cheerful- 
ness, industry, good judgment, and 
ability to give clear explanations. 
Judges of all ages agree that the poor 
teacher is the one who lacks such 
qualities or possesses their opposites. 
Maturity does not bring any change 
in the qualities desired in the ideal 
teacher. Assume that a ninth-grade 
pupil feels that Teacher A is un- 
friendly and unsympathetic. He never 
sees her again. Twenty years later he 
is asked what he thinks of Teacher A. 
Could he have an opinion other than 
the one he held when he left this teach- 
er? Would it not be illogical for him to 
reply: “When I was a kid, I thought 
that Teacher A was unfriendly and un- 
sympathetic. Experience and matu- 
rity have led me to see my error. I was 
mistaken in my judgment. I now 

™H. G. Duncan and Winnie Leach Duncan, 


“Student-Teacher Relationships,” Sociology and 
Social Research, XVIII (July, 1934), 540. 


think that she was friendly and sym- 
pathetic”? The answer, which is too 
obvious for comment, helps explain 
why individuals change their opinions 
of very few teachers with the passing 
of years. 

Certainly the teacher who ignores 
the “immature and prejudiced” re- 
actions of pupils in his classes with the 
thought that these are unimportant 
in comparison with the “sweetness, 
light, and thanksgiving” that will in 
some mysterious way develop as the 
student thinks of him in later years— 
this teacher can get no comfort from 
the results of the investigations which 
relate to this problem. 


EVIDENCE VERSUS SUPER- 
FICIAL IMPRESSIONS 


The evidence cited conflicts with 
the belief of many teachers that they 
cannot expect merited appreciation 
until their pupils have developed 
maturity. Why does this conflict 
exist? Why do teachers think that the 
opinions of adolescents will change (in 
favor of the teacher, of course) as 
experience and maturity are acquired 
with the passing of time? Some of the 
reasons, in the opinion of the writer, 
are the following. 

Teachers, like all other persons, 
desire to think that they are highly 
regarded by their present and former 
associates. Therefore the real and 
the apparent indications that they are 
so regarded are readily accepted with 
pleasure and without much scrutiny. 
These indications come to the teacher 
in the form of oral comments and even 
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letters which reveal that former pupils 
do appreciate the values received. 
Some former pupils go a step further 
and say that they now appreciate 
values received from the teacher of 
which they were formerly unaware. 

The teacher who fails to resist the 
temptation to accept uncritically this 
kind of pleasant testimony will arrive 
at false conclusions. It must be re- 
membered that this testimony is only 
a part of the picture. If all former 
pupils were called on to testify, the 
great majority would say that their 
former opinions had not changed. 
Thus the total picture probably 
would not look like that presented by 
the testimony of the relatively few 
volunteers. Furthermore, many of the 
former pupils who report a high opin- 
ion of the teacher could add that they 


had always thus regarded him but had 
not had the occasion to say so; that 
is, their comments do not necessarily 
represent a change in opinion. 

Let us now turn attention to the 


statements of those who claim that 
their opinions have changed in a 
manner that reflects credit on the 
teacher. (Unfavorable changes sel- 
dom are revealed to the teacher.) 
It is probable that credit for the ma- 
jority of these “‘changes”’ is erroneously 
attributed to the former teacher. If 
the re-evaluation has been caused 
by post-school associations with the 
teacher, as is likely to be true in some 
instances, the credit belongs to these 
post-school associations rather than 
to the manner in which the teacher 
taught. Probably in the greatest num- 
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ber of testimonials the credit for 
change should be attributed to the 
adult experiences rather than to the 
teacher. A few examples may serve to 
make this point clear. 

Assume that the former pupils of 
Mr. Jones report later that they liked 
him as a person but did not work hard 
enough while in his classes. One of 
them says: “I wish I had taken the 
study of that subject more seriously. 
Mr. Jones is wiser than I thought. 
He tried to teach us something which 
I now need. How foolish I was for 
wasting time. If I had the chance to 
repeat that misused experience, I 
would really make something of it. 
I have a new appreciation of that 
teacher.” Should Mr. Jones really 
feel flattered and say, “Sooner or later 
they all come to appreciate me’’? 
Does a change of this kind really re- 
flect credit on the teacher? Was not 
the change actually caused by post- 
school experiences rather than by the 
experiences for which the teacher was 
responsible? Does not Mr. Smith, a 
teacher of the same subject in the 
same school, deserve far more credit 
because he did succeed in convincing 
students of the value of the subject 
and did succeed in getting them to 
work while teaching them? 

Reversing the picture, assume that 
a representative of Mr. Jones’s former 
students says: “I disliked Mr. Jones 
as a person and feared him. However, 
he made us work, and we now appre- 
ciate what he did for us. We are glad 
that he taught us something in spite of 
the fact that he had to use strong meth- 
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ods and incurred our dislike at the 
time. We appreciate him more now 
than we did then.” Does not Mr. 


Smith, who taught the same subject 
and accomplished just as much with- 
out incurring the dislike of his pupils, 
deserve more credit? In the words of 
Briggs: 


It is the class which respects, venerates, 
or loves the instructor, which recognizes 
with feeling as well as with intellect the 
worth of the subject matter, which with 
appreciative approval accepts the assign- 
ments and works happily that promises 
most and accomplishes most.t 


Teachers of classes of this kind are 
appreciated both during their teaching 
careers and in later years. They do 
not have to wait for the post-school 
years to produce isolated compliments 
sprinkled with phrases like, “If I had 
known then what I know now,” or “If 
I had only done what teacher tried to 
get us to do,” or “If I had not allowed 
my dislike for that teacher to... .” 
These oblique compliments should be 
classified under the caption “too little 
and too late” rather than being un- 
critically and hurriedly accepted as 
belated proof of teacher merit. 

Another reason why teachers depre- 
ciate the judgment of pupils is the 
fact that they fail to see beneath the 
surface indications of lack of serious- 
ness to the deeper and not-so-obvious 
seriousness that is really there. Pupils 
have a tendency to elect snap courses; 
they appear to prefer light assign- 
ments; they want to be entertained. 


tThomas H. Briggs, Secondary Education, 
p. 392. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 
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The teacher gets the impression that 
all he has to do to impress these “‘im- 
mature adolescents” is to look pleased, 
be interesting, and require little work. 
That impression, easily obtained, is 
thoroughly false. 

It is a mistake to attribute these 
manifestations to immaturity. They 
are simply manifestations of the tend- 
ency of all human beings, both young 
and old, to take the path of least re- 
sistance if not adequately stimulated 
to avoid it. Do not college students 
also have this tendency to elect snap 
courses, to want teachers to be enter- 
taining, and to prefer light to heavy 
assignments? Professors who teach 
graduate students recognize the same 
tendencies, the main difference being 
that they have a highly selected group 
on the graduate level. 

The merit of a teacher might well be 
measured in terms of his skill in get- 
ting pupils to do work that they would 
not do if left to their own devices. 
Students have high regard for those 
teachers who succeed in stimulating 
them to avoid the path of least re- 
sistance. There is considerable evi- 
dence to indicate that the only way for 
a teacher to gain a place of high es- 
teem in the minds of his pupils is to 
teach in a superior manner. This fact, 
along with the supporting data, has 
been reported by the writer else- 
where.? The essence of this report was 
summarized as follows: 

*Roy C. Bryan, Pupil Rating of Secondary 
School Teachers, chaps. iii, vii, viii. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 708. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1937. 
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It has already been pointed out that stu- 
dents are inclined to be critical of teachers 
who are lax in discipline and are inclined to 
let students get by without working. Also, 
it was pointed out that marks have little or 
no effect on ratings. The four items that 
have most weight with students in determin- 
ing general teaching ability are these: (1) 
knowledge the teacher has of the subject 
taught, (2) ability of the teacher to explain 
things clearly, (3) amount of work done by 
the teacher, (4) how much students think 
they are learning from the teacher." 


It would be hard to suggest better 
criteria for judging the ability of a 
teacher. These statements are based 
on average ratings obtained from 
large numbers of pupils, not isolated 
ratings of individual pupils, which are 
sometimes in direct conflict with the 
opinions of the great majority. 


SUMMARY 


By way of summary it can be said 
that the bases on which pupils judge 
teacher merit are commendable; that 
teachers are not justified in accepting 


t Roy C. Bryan and Otto Yntema, “A Manual 
on the Evaluation of Student Reactions in 
Secondary Schools,” p. 41. Kalamazoo, Michi - 
gan: Western State Teachers College, 1939. 

The ranks of the items were determined by 
relative weights of the ten items as shown by the 
regression coefficients. The other six items are: 
sympathy, discipline, fairness in grading, pupil 
liking for the teacher, work required of pupils, 
and pupil liking for subject. 
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belated, isolated, and oblique ‘“‘com- 
pliments” as evidence of merit; and 
that the results of various studies 
reveal that only a very small minority 
of individuals change their opinions of 
teachers in later years. Obviously 
there is little justification for the be- 
lief that “the present prejudiced, im- 
mature opinions of our pupils are of 
little importance in comparison with 
the opinions that they will hold after 
they have gained maturity and ex- 
perience.” The best way for a teacher 
to predict how pupils will feel about 
him in later years is to learn how they 
feel while they are in his classes.? The 
comforting thought that maturity will 
cause individuals to look back and see 
teacher merit which was not appreci- 
ated in school days is largely an 
illusion. 

? One procedure by means of which a teach- 
er can learn how his pupils are reacting to his 
teaching has been described by the writer in a 
series of articles appearing in Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision: (a) “Eighty-six 
Teachers Try Evaluating Student Reactions to 
Themselves,” XXVII (October, 1941), 513-26; 
(b) ““Why Student Reactions to Teachers Should 
Be Evaluated,” XXVII (November, 1941), 
590-603; (c) “Reliability, Validity, and Need- 
fulness of Written Student Reactions to Teach- 
ers,’ XXVII (December, 1941), 655-65; (d) 
“Benefits Reported by Teachers Who Obtained 
Written Student Reactions,” XXVIII (Janu- 
ary, 1942), 69-76. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


GORDON N. MACKENZIE 
University of Wisconsin 


ORVIN T. RICHARDSON 


HE literature on secondary-school 
administration during the year 
has given much consideration to prob- 
lems engendered by the nation’s war- 
time needs. The controversy over the 
proposal to advance selected pupils 
into college prior to graduation from 
high school holds a conspicuous place 
in the writings on administrative 
problems. It is notable also that dis- 
cussion of the administrative aspects 
of the secondary-school system centers 
on the intermediate unit, with rela- 
tively little attention to the junior col- 
lege and less to the junior high school. 


GENERAL 


497. The Administration of Secondary School 

Attendance. Bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education, Vol. 
XI, No. 1. Sacramento, California: 
State Department of Education, 1942. 
Pp. vili+32. 
An interpretation of the requirements of 
California law and of the rules and regu- 
lations of the State Board of Education 
governing secondary-school attendance. 
Some suggested attendance-record forms 
are included. 


498. Bacon, Francis L. “Problems in Sec- 
ondary Education,” Educational Rec- 
ord, XXIII (July, 1942), 554-60. 
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University of Chicago 


499. 


500. 


501. 


502. 


Discusses administrative difficulties and 
emerging problems of adjustment con- 
fronting the secondary schools. 


CARROTHERS, GEORGE E. “The Qual- 
ity of Work Done in Secondary 
Schools,” Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXVI (December, 1942), 91-97. 
Discusses six factors contributing to the 
failure of secondary schools to maintain 
satisfactory standards of work. 


EELLS, WALTER CrosBy. Associate’s 
Degree and Graduation Practices in 
Junior Colleges. Terminal Education 
Monograph No. 4. Washington: 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, 1942. Pp. vi+126. 

A study of the present practice of awarding 
the Associate’s degree and the recom- 
mendations of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges. 


FanEY, GEorGE L. “Administrative 
Responsibilities for Guidance,” Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, CV (August, 
1942), 24-25. 

Some general observations on the school 
administrator’s responsibilities for the 
guidance program, defining the duties 
which are specifically administrative. 


ADJUSTMENTS TO WAR NEEDS 


Dovuctass, Hart R. “The High- 
School Program and the National Man- 
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power Situation,” School Review, LI 
(January, 1943), 21-25. 

Discusses administrative measures to be 
adopted by high schools in recognition of 
the nation’s manpower needs. 


. “Effect of the War on Junior Colleges 
in California,” School and Society, 
LVII (April 3, 1943), 387-88. 

A report on enrolment, curricular adapta- 
tions to war objectives, war-production 
training, and needs of the junior colleges. 


. Hitt, Henry H. “Responsibilities and 
Opportunities of School Administrators 
during and after the War,” American 
School Board Journal, CVI (May, 
1943), 17-18. 

Cites some dangers of permanent teacher 
appointments during war years and con- 
siders readjustments in post-war appoint- 
ments in relation to vocational education. 


. C. “Should Secondary 
Schools Accelerate Their Programs?” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 


Secondary-School Principals, XXVII 
(March, 1943), 37-42. 

Recognizing that the exigencies of the 
nation’s war program may require some 
plan for acceleration at the secondary- 
school level, this writer argues that the 
process should extend throughout the 
high-school period in order to avoid the 
skipping of any part of the program. 


. Morcan, DeWitt S. “How Fare 17- 
Year Youth in Entering College Now?” 
Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXVII 
(January, 1943), 122-25. 

Suggests plans for insuring equity in the 
acceleration program through co-operative 
arrangements between the high schools 
and both the colleges and the industries. 


. Netson, THomas L. “A Plea for Ac- 
celeration of High School Students,” 
California Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, XVIII (March, 1943), 135-36. 

Suggests that in the present emergency an 
accelerated program will best serve the in- 


terests of youth as well as the manpower 
requirements of the nation. 


. Norton, Joun K. “Should Selected 


Senior High-School Students Be Ad- 
mitted to College?” School and Society, 
XVII (January 9, 1943), 45-47. 
Supports the proposal of the Educational 
Policies Commission that selected high- 
school Seniors be admitted to college. 


. “The Superior Student and College Ad- 


mission,” Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXVII (May, 1943), 36. 

Presents twelve recommendations of a 
committee representing schools and col- 
leges of Colorado, which are designed to 
insure proper selection of students to be 
admitted to college prior to graduation 
from high school. 


. Wiens, Davin J. “Child Accounting 


Goes to War,” Nation’s Schools, XXX 
(December, 1942), 14-15. 

Shows the need for accurate child account- 
ing, especially during wartime when work- 
ers often need to show school attendance as 
proof of citizenship. 


MarkKS, RECORDS, AND REPORTS 


. BERMAN, SAMUEL. “Revising the Jun- 


ior High-School Report Card,” Bulle- 
tin of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, XXVII 
(May, 1943), 49-62. 
Discusses the principles underlying an 
ideal reporting system. 


. Botmerer, E. C. “‘An Analytical Ap- 


praisal Report of Pupil Progress,” 
School Review, LI (May, 1943), 292-99. 
A description of the report forms used in 
the Jackson, Mississippi, secondary schools. 


. Conway, PAvuLINE E., and NEMZEK, 


CraupeE L. “The Relationship of 
School Marks to the Amount of IIl- 
ness,’ Pedagogical Seminary and Jour- 
nal of Genetic Psychology, LXI (De- 
cember, 1942), 315-20. 


_ 
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Presents results of a study made to deter- 
mine the effect of illness on the academic 
success of school pupils. 


. ErcHer, FRANKLIN. “The Significance 
of North Carolina High-School Marks 
in Terms of College Success,” High 
School Journal, XXVI (January, 1943), 
30-35. 

Report of a study based on correlation of 
high-school marks with success in college. 


. Lopaucu, DEAN. “Girls, Grades and 
1.Q.’s,” Nation’s Schools, XXX (No- 
vember, 1942), 42. 

Correlates results of achievement tests giv- 
en to Seniors with grades earned and notes 
discrepancies between records of girls and 
boys. 


LIBRARY AND Stupy HALL 


. Diet, Ferprvanp. “Oakland Intro- 
duces Credit Study Halls,” California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XVIII 
(January, 1943), 44-48. 

Reports the results of an experiment in 
giving credit for work done in study halls. 


. Douctas, Mary Peacock. “The Li- 
brary in the High-School War Pro- 
gram,” High School Journal, XXVI 
(January, 1943), 10-15. 

Tells how and where to secure library ma- 
terials pertaining to wartime activities of 
high schools. 


. Knott, Marx M. “No More Study 
Hall,” Nation’s Schools, XXX (Decem- 
ber, 1942), 38. 

Explains how a small high school elimi- 
nated study-hall problems by scheduling 
six periods each day with a two-hour period 
in English-social-science laboratory. 


. The Library in General Education. 
Forty-second Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, 
Part II. Chicago: Distributed by the 
Department of Education, University 
of Chicago, 1943. Pp. xiv+384+xlii. 

A general discussion of the purposes, or- 
ganization, and services of school libraries. 


520. MATER, WILMA SHAFFER. “Adminis- 


trative Problems of Large School Li- 
braries,” Nation’s Schools, XXX (De- 
cember, 1942), 23-24. 

Discusses the administration of the large 


school libraries with reference to funds, 
book collection, seating capacity, and staff. 


STAFF 


. Corey, STEPHEN M., and JAcosson, 


Paut B. “A High-School Staff Studies 
Its Philosophy,” School Review, LI 
(May, 1943), 269-77. 

Reports a co-operative project of the fac- 
ulty of the University High School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, designed to clarify and 
interpret the implications of its philosophy 
of education. 


. WeBEeR, C. A. “A Summary of the 


Findings of the Subcommittee on In- 
service Education of Secondary School 
Teachers,” North Central Association 
Quarterly, XVII (January, 1943), 281- 
87. 

Report of inquiry concerning procedures 
employed in North Central Association 
high schools to promote in-service educa- 
tion of teachers. 


SCHEDULES 


. Witzy, M. L. “Efficient Use of a 


Small Staff,” School Executive, LXI 
(July, 1942), 14-15. 

Explains how a small high school makes use 
of a ninety-minute period with forty-five 
minutes devoted to supervised study. 


. Wortu, Cuartes L. “Scheduling for 


Wartime Efficiency,” American School 
Board Journal, CVI (February, 1943), 
4l, 50. 

Describes the daily schedule of a small high 
school which utilizes six periods of fifty- 
five minutes (including fifteen minutes for 
supervised study), eliminates study halls, 
and provides for extra-curriculum activi- 
ties within the regular program. 
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Educational Writings 


* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


DEMOCRATIZING SOCIAL DECISIONS AND 
Action.—There are not many topics of 
greater significance to school teachers and ad- 
ministrators than the discipline of practical 
judgment, as is explained in a monograph* 
by four philosophically inclined education- 
ists. Unfortunately, however, few people will 
associate such an expression with the prob- 
lems they are facing, and, even more un- 
fortunately, the argument in many places is 
so abstruse and prolix that, unless the reader 
perseveres in the face of much discourage- 
ment, he will put the volume down, unfin- 
ished. This limitation is serious because, as 
has just been admitted, the concepts devel- 
oped are crucial, and they are elaborated 
painstakingly. 

The authors variously define the discipline 
of practical judgment as those principles and 
character traits needed for (1) group policy- 
making, or (2) seeking a common persuasion, 
or (3) making decisions about practices. All 
three of these varieties or aspects of practical 
judgment are discussed thoroughly, with 
greatest emphasis placed on policy-making. 
Part I includes an excellent analysis of pre- 
vailing ways of attaining common action, 
such as physical compulsion, compromise, 
exploitation, excommunication, leadership, 
and democratic co-operation. The limita- 
tions of compromise are refreshingly stated, 


«Kenneth D. Benne, George E. Axtelle, B. 
Othanel Smith, and R. Bruce Raup, The Dis- 
cipline of Practical Judgment in a Democratic 
Society. Yearbook No. XXVIII of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education. 
Studies in Education, No. XXVIII. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1943. Pp. viiit 
268. $2.00. 
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as are the advantages of co-operative group 
attacks upon problems of mutual concern. 
Attention is called emphatically to the social 
nature of many of our difficulties. To a much 
greater extent than we realize, our problems 
are community problems, and solutions must 
entail community activity. 

In Part II, “Toward Principles of Method 
in Practical Judgment,” the authors point 
out that, when problems do arise in a com- 
munity (or in a school or in a family or in 
any other group) and when they must be 
settled by a number of persons acting co- 
operatively, the group is likely to find itself 
in any one of these three situations: (1) in 
thoroughly complete and recognized agree- 
ment on ultimate goals or purposes, (2) in 
fundamental but unrecognized agreement on 
goals or purposes, and (3) in sharp disagree- 
ment on goals or purposes. The authors con- 
tend that the “most crucial practical prob- 
lems stem from confusion and conflict in 
social perspectives” (p. 76) or from lack of 
“a common persuasion.” This insistence is 
used to justify a lengthy rationalization of a 
method of resolving these conflicts so that 
a common social outlook or “common per- 
suasion” may ensue. 

Steps in the resolution of intragroup con- 
flict, especially in the area of policy forma- 
tion, are, the authors contend, directed 
toward answering these questions: 


1. Is the difficulty in our ends or projected 
desired states of affairs? What ends should our 
common action serve if the present one is not 
adequate? 

2. Is the difficulty in our observation of the 
existing conditions? Are we accurate about the 
facts in the case? Are we correct about their 
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intimate connection, in particular or in general, 
with the ends we desire and project? 

3. Is the difficulty in the way we have fused 
the desired ends and the observed conditions 
into a program, plan, or policy toward realizing 
those ends? [P. 88.] 


The monograph includes a long chapter 
on the function of generalizations in practical 
judgment and the methods of testing the 
adequacy of such generalizations. 

Part III, “Putting the Method to Work,” 
describes what an adequate discipline of 
practical judgment can do (1) in the way of 
social planning, with many illustrations from 
the Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
National Resources Planning Board, and (2) 
in redirecting education and developing new 
educational programs. 

The monograph has no index, and the 
Table of Contents gives chapter headings 
only. 

Despite the fact that the authors seem 
to be writing for philosophers rather than for 
more practical school men, whose discipline 
in practical judgment needs most develop- 
ment, every school executive who is in the 
midst of thinking about what he can do to 
expedite good work in the school he serves 
would invest his time wisely by plowing 
through The Discipline of Practical Judg- 
ment in a Democratic Society. He should go 
at a rate of about one chapter per sitting and 
should look up often and scribble his re- 
actions in the margin. He should resolve at 
the beginning that he will not become im- 
patient at the authors’ monotonous use of a 
favorite word over and over again (the word 
“mediate” in one of its forms is used more 
than fifty times in chapter viii). When and 
if the school administrator finishes the 250 
pages, his thoughts about group activity will 
be much clearer. Undoubtedly, too, he 
will have some new convictions about the 
importance of training philosophers in précis 
writing. 

STEPHEN M. Corey 


University of Chicago 
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CurricuLumM OvERVIEW.—Broadly 
speaking, there are two approaches when 
professional courses in the curriculum are de- 
veloped. One approach gives emphasis to a 
general survey of the curriculum—its na- 
ture, its historical antecedents, the changing 
conceptions of the curriculum, contemporary 
curriculum problems, and current trends in 
curriculum development. The second ap- 
proach is that of determining procedures and 
techniques with which to build new cur- 
riculums and courses of study. Textbooks on 
the curriculum are generally written to meet 
the needs of instructors and students who 
approach the study of the curriculum from 
either of these points of view. The author 
of a recent book on the curriculum of the 
schools? uses the survey approach. 

The scope and organization of the book 
can best be understood from a glance at the 
major divisions of the text. While six princi- 
pal parts are designated, in reality there are 
seven major sections since chapter i, “An 
Overview of the Evolution of the Curricu- 
lum,” is more than an introductory spring- 
board for the six divisions which follow. The 
six major parts are: Part I, “New Factors 
in Curriculum Development”; Part II, ““The 
Modern Movement for Curriculum Revi- 
sion”; Part III, “The Elementary-School 
Curriculum”; Part IV, “The Secondary- 
School Curriculum”; Part V, “Other In- 
fluences on Curriculum Change”; Part VI, 
“Looking to the Future in Curriculum Re- 
vision.” 

The material covered in this volume is 
encyclopedic. It is a compendium on the 
curriculum for both the elementary and the 
secondary schools. The author has drawn 
extensively from the history and the philos- 
ophy of modern education. Current theories 
of education and recent developments in 
psychology have been related clearly to cur- 
riculum problems. An extended treatment 
is given to the significance of social change 


t J. Minor Gwynn, Curriculum Principles and 
Social Trends. New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. 
Pp. xx+630. $3.50. 
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for the school curriculum. When the stu- 
dent has completed the study of this volume, 
he can feel reasonably assured that he has 
touched on the major problems of the cur- 
riculum of today and has received a definite 
orientation into the multiple factors that 
have given rise to these problems. The stu- 
dent may feel equally confident that in this 
book he has been given an extended picture 
of the many efforts which are being put 
forth throughout the nation to adjust the 
public-school curriculum to contemporary 
life. The lavish references to source ma- 
terials throughout the body of the text and 
the unusually extended and carefully docu- 
mented list of “Additional Source Refer- 
ences” found at the close of each chapter not 
only disclose the author’s thorough acquaint- 
ance with the literature on the cutriculum but 
also provide most valuable aids to the stu- 
dent. No important sources appear to have 
been overlooked. 

It is possible that the very profusion of 
materials utilized in this textbook may prove 
to be one of its limitations. Taken in con- 
junction with its rather ambitious scope, 
this profusion may cause the student to come 
away from a reading of this book impressed 
with the magnitude of the work done but 
somewhat lacking in sharp perspective. After 
a careful reading, the reviewer laid down the 
book with a definite judgment that here is a 
book of superior merit but also with a con- 
viction that it could have been improved by 
a better organization, which would have 
brought related materials into closer juxtapo- 
sition and, at the same time, have brought 
into sharp focus the relative significance of 
these materials and curriculum issues. For 
example, the organizational logic of Part V 
is difficult to understand; it would seem to 
belong to Part I. In spite of this criticism, 
the reviewer anticipates an extended use of 
this book in general survey courses in the 
curriculum and among curriculum workers. 


NEtson L. Bossinc 


University of Minnesota 
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THE ADOLESCENT’S PROBLEMS.—“Your 
life in our times” is the core idea of a book 
which admirably meets the needs of second- 
ary-school pupils for a down-to-earth recog- 
nition and treatment of the tremendously 
important personal problems and anxieties 
which they face daily. It contains adequate 
material, provided intelligent use is made of 
the excellent references that are found at 
the close of each chapter, for a one-semester 
course in personal problems. Ideally the 
material should be presented during the 
semester just prior to school leaving, al- 
though some topics treated may be more 
suited to the needs of ninth-grade pupils. 

The scope of the book is such that every 
teacher of courses in citizenship, orienta- 
tion, vocations, sociology, salesmanship, and 
the like should have a copy of the volume on 
his desk. The book is also a contribution to 
the whole idea of guidance in the secondary 
school and, as such, should be read by every 
high-school administrator, dean, and coun- 
selor. The administrator who has hesitated, 
because of a lack of suitable basic material, 
to place a personal-problems course in his 
school’s curriculum should examine this book. 
He will find that it is practical, rich, and 
meaty, and that it reflects throughout the 
author’s personal experience and practical 
background in presenting the material to 
high-school pupils, as well as a firsthand 
knowledge of their problems. 

The book is composed principally of three 
main parts. Part I is called “Knowing More 
about Yourself,” Part II deals with “Getting 
Along with Others,” and Part III is titled 
“Making Your Way in Time of War.” In 
addition, there is an introductory section 
addressed to the question: “What kind of 
person do you want to be?” as well as two 
sections in the conclusion. The first of these 
two sections attempts to explain to the 
pupils what makes a person likable, while 


tJohn B. Geisel, under the editorship of 
Francis T. Spaulding, Personal Problems and 
Morale. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1943. 
Pp. viii+436. $1.80. 
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the second analyzes leadership and follower- 
ship. 

There are more than thirty photographs, 
each approximately one-half page in size 
and each selected to bear directly upon the 
point under discussion. A number of care- 
fully selected and clever cartoons add to the 
interest of the book. For instance, a cartoon 
in the section “Boy Meets Girl” pictures 
“him” and “her” on her front doorstep. She, 
sitting on the step, is nonchalantly fluffing 
her hair and gazing into the mirror held in 
her hand. He, leaning against the post 
at some distance, wearing an expression 
which hinges between disgust and anguish, 
and holding a small notebook in his hand, 
is made to say: ‘Now look here, Peggy, I’ve 
spent $46.70 on our dates, and I’d like to 
know where we stand.” 

Appropriate case studies add to the zest 
and interest of the presentation. Various 
score cards, designed to help the pupil 
analyze himself, are found in the first part of 
the book. Sample behaviors, evidently con- 
stituting real problems, are offered for class 
discussion at the close of each section or 
chapter. 

The most serious objection to the book is, 
perhaps, that it attempts to cover too wide 
a range of topics. Some topics seem most 
suited to twelfth-grade students, while others 
seem most appropriate for ninth-grade pupils 
or even younger. In the judgment of this 
reviewer, the attempt in the latter part of 
the book to capitalize on the war effort 
weakens the book’s permanent value. It 
might have been better had the author made 
the point that each age or era has its own 
special problems to meet and then proceeded 
to treat about the same topics that he has 
handled in the last few chapters. 

The most signal contribution of this book 
is to be found in its treatment of the problems 
that bear upon equipping young people for 
the responsibilities connected with home- 
making and family life. It is concise, practi- 
cal, and clear in meeting the whole range of 
problems in this important area, from how to 
act on the first date to how to meet the diffi- 


culties of rearing one’s children. The ad- 
vantages and the disadvantages of each 
step in the process of growing into family 
life are carefully posed and weighed for the 
student. The family budget and the prob- 
lems of buying, building, and renting a home 
are all treated not as subjects for economic 
study but as topics which have a bearing on 
the development of a successful marriage and 
a successful home. 

Burton W. GoRMAN 


Connersville High School 
Connersville, Indiana 


THE PORTUGUESE EXPLORATIONS AND 
EASTERN TRADE.—High-school instructors 
in European and American history have 
heard a great deal about making the past 
vivid to boys and girls by showing its re- 
lation to current problems and issues. Their 
assumption of that responsibility has been 
curtailed by at least one factor. Rarely have 
writers seen fit to record, for the high-school 
level, the many and varied intimate details 
of selected past movements in time to be 
maximally useful in applying that knowl- 
edge to a generally recognized current crisis. 
More specifically, the problems which today 
seem to present the major challenges in 
social education tend to be problems of 
world-wide trade, of the relationships of 
races, of the rivalry of nations, of living 
standards, and of authority and control. 

If the relationship of one area to the rest 
of the world is of greater significance than 
any other, it is probably that of the Eastern 
or Asiatic countries. One book cannot, ob- 
viously, supply all the material needed to 
meet the educational challenges embodied in 
these problems. Nevertheless, a recent book' 
goes far toward revitalizing the story of the 
efforts of the Portuguese explorers to cap- 
ture and exploit an all-water route to Asia. 
It thus appears at precisely the time when 


t Mary Seymour Lucas, Vast Horizons. New 
York: Viking Press, 1943. Pp. 292. $3.00. 
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the great issues connected with the struggle 
to re-establish Western influence in Asia are 
being discussed and when it is most impor- 
tant to understand and to appreciate the first 
contacts between the two civilizations. 

The organization of the book is not un- 
conventional for a book of this type. Within 
the space of thirteen chapters, the author 
weaves a narrative which follows the tra- 
ditional topical organization, starting with 
“Trade in the Time of the Crusades” and 
ending with “Europeans in the Far East.” 
Much more significant is the selection of 
content to put flesh and blood into these 
traditional topics. Noteworthy in this con- 
nection are the following items: more than 
passing reference to present-day techniques 
of exploration, to sea-serpent stories, and to 
events in the East as late as 1942; inclusion 
of songs and music of the period as a means 
of giving information and building atmos- 
phere; inclusion of well-selected source ma- 
terials in such a way as to advance the nar- 
rative; presentation of intimate, homely de- 
tails of life of the period and of the persons 
involved; inclusion of seven beautifully il- 
lustrated maps showing the areas, routes, 
wind and ocean currents, and other geo- 
graphical features involved; use of detailed 
ink sketches of specific localities, early navi- 
gation instruments, sea serpents, persons and 
scenes of action; and presentation of an un- 
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usual wealth of detail regarding the rise of 
the Mongols, their wanderings, and their 
history as it influenced the trade relations 
between Europe and the East. 

Emphasis has been placed on creating an 
atmosphere vivid enough to make it easy for 
high-school boys and girls to identify them- 
selves with the events described and to relive, 
in part at least, the action involved. Yet the 
careful drawing of issues and the marshaling 
of facts and conclusions which summarize 
the causes and effects of the action described 
are unusually complete and comprehensive. 
A chronological chart of Portuguese explora- 
tion, showing rulers, explorers, significant 
achievements, and related events, is included 
as an aid to an understanding of the nar- 
rative. A bibliography lists important 
sources and supplementary materials. 

This book has obvious merit in making 
history a living, vital force in the develop- 
mental progress of boys and girls. Illus- 
trating what can be done to relate a single 
but highly significant movement in history 
to a great current issue, it should stimulate 
other similar contributions to the education- 
al experiences of high-school pupils. 


Ronotp A. DEABLER 


Lyons Township High School and 
Junior College, La Grange, Illinois 
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